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Dear TEACHER: 


I want to tell you what an interest my son Robin has taken in his history since 
he started studying “‘Our Own Times’’. It really is extraordinary how interesting 
history has become since it is told as a simple story of human life. The stress seems 
to be on great undercurrents of thought and subsequent movements, rather than mere 
dates, as it used to be in my time. Robin studies more with this new book, and seems 
to have a much more intelligent grasp of what history really means, than he used to have. 

I congratulate you on your wisdom in selecting such fascinating books for your 


high-school students. 
ROBIN’S MOTHER. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE SERIES 


Ancient and Medieval: Robinson and Breasted. 
Our Own Times: Robinson and Beard. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


A History That SCRAP THE OLD TEXTBOOKS 


Shows the continuous development of ‘Tse new and vital changes which have 
civilization, 


come into our system of government within 
Is so interesting that it is almost as enter- 


, the last three years necessitate sweeping changes 
taining aS a story. 

‘ in civics textbooks. lo coordinate the new 
Is well supplied with anecdotes. Hele 

; , material and to give it proper proportion it 
Is fair, temperate, and reliable. 
was necessary to reset all the type of Wood- 
Is easily comprehended by boys and peers isi 

burn and Moran's The Citizen and the 


girls. 
Is accurate according to the latest re- Republic.’’ Many parts of the book were re- 

searches. written ie order to fit it to the new conditions 
Is well-proportioned without too much and a new chapter was added. 

attention to less important details. 

The revised and enlarged edition meets 
. 

Elson’s Modern Times present-day needs. \t is written from the new 


and the Living Past 


Procurable in one or two volumes , 
: LONGMANS, CREEN & CO. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Boston, Atlanta New York: 449 Fourth Ave. Chicago, 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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The Only Classroom History Series Edited and 
Published with the Changed Perspective 
Created by the World War. 


The Great War has forced the history teacher to 
regroup and revalue his historical material. 


S 


WEBSTER-KNOWLTON-HAZEN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY MAPS 


enable the teacher efficiently to trace and teach the events and 
tendencies which culminated in the Great War. Historical data 
are found to have changed their relative importance. Facts which 
hitherto seemed insignificant, now are seen to have a vital bearing 
on the course of European and World History. 


In the four pages devoted to this new 50x38 inch series in our 
1921 history catalog, each map with its insets is individually 
described and its broader relations, pointed out. ‘The series as a 
whole is also constructively discussed in its relations to the new 
historical perspective. 


Write today for our 1921 catalog No. H212 describing effective classroom ‘“‘ Teaching Tools ”’ 
designed to promote efficiency and progress in history teaching. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS— ATLASES 
2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A RATIONAL TREATMENT OF THE SO-CALLED 
SOCIAL SCIENCES IS THE NEWEST ELEMENT 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE HIGH SCHOOL, CUR- 
RICULUM. IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN A 
MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THESE SUBJECTS 
WE INVITE YOUR ATTENTION TO ‘THE FOL 
LOWING RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS: 


COMMUNITY CIVICS . - Ames & Eldred 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE - - - Burch 
AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS Burch & Patterson 
OUR ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION Marshall & Lyon 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS - - ‘Towne 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


MAcMILLAN COMPANY 


NEw Yor«kK CHICAGO SOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Italy and Albanian Independence” 


BY RAYMOND J. SONTAG, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


One of the most interesting of the minor diplomatic 
struggles of the period following the Congress of Ber- 
lin has been brought to a close, at least temporarily, by 
the treaty recently signed by Italy and Albania. 
Much has been written in the last few years con- 
cerning the conflict of ambitions in Albania, but, 
with a few notable exceptions, these writings show 
but slight grasp of the fundamental reason for this 
rivalry. ‘The most important, and the least under- 
stood, element in the international aspect of the 
Albanian problem is the close connection between 
possession of the Albanian coast and supremacy in 
the Adriatic. A glance at the map will show that 
the heel of Italy is in a sense the most vulnerable 
part of the peninsula, for on the east coast of that 
heel there is not a single harbor worthy of the name. 
And directly across the Adriatic, less than fifty miles 
from Otranto, is Valona, a squalid, dirty Albanian 
town with a harbor which, with a little development 
and fortification, could be made to dominate the 
entrance to the Adriatic. Obviously Italy could not 
tolerate the occupation of this key position by a 
rival power. ‘The situation was equally delicate dur- 
ing the period from 1878 to 1914 for Italy’s ally and 
traditional enemy, Austria-Hungary. Valona in the 
hands of a hostile nation would have meant a land 
locked Austrian Empire. The primary aim of each 
of these powers, therefore, was to see that the other 
did not acquire a dominant influence in this strategic 
position. ‘The extremists in both countries hoped for 
even more than this merely negative security. If the 
Adriatic were ever to become an Italian lake, as the 
Irredentists hoped, Albania must become part of 
Italy; Austria, on the other hand, had great hope of 
bringing Albania under Hapsburg control by means 
of the projected railway through the Sanjak of 
Novibazar. 

The rivalry of the two powers in the eastern Adri 
atic began immediately after the unification of Italy. 
lor a time Austria more than maintained her posi 
tion. By the Treaty of Berlin she was confirmed in 
the control of the Sanjak of Novibazar, a strip of 
enormous strategic value, which insured the separa 
tion of Serbia and Montenegro, and opened a chan 
nel for the passage of Austrian propaganda into 
Albania and Macedonia. The situation changed, 


"The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Prof. 
A. 1H. Lybyer, under whose direction was prepared the study 
of which this is a part, 


however, with the creation of the Triple Alliance. 
Austria hoped to gain two negative but important 
advantages from this alliance: freedom from the 
danger of hostile Italian intervention in case of an 
Austro-Russian war, and the cessation of the Irre- 
dentist propaganda in Italy. To what extent these 
Austrian expectations were justified it is beyond the 
scope of this study to determine. The point to be 
noted here is that Italy demanded greater and greater 
concessions in return, practically all of which were 
granted under pressure from Berlin.’. The original 
treaty of the Triple Alliance (1882) made no direct 
mention of Balkan affairs. Five years later, Italy, 
Great Britain, and Austria-Hungary undertook by 
an exchange of notes, to agree to maintain the status 
quo in the Balkans, without, however, as Lord Salis- 
bury was very careful to make plain, “determining 
beforehand the character which the co-operation 
. ought in any particular contingency to 
take.’ While Austrian participation in this agree- 
ment was still being discussed, the Triple Alliance 
was renewed. This time Italy succeeded in secur- 
ing a separate treaty with Austria providing for the 
occupation of Balkan territory only “after a previous 
agreement between the two Powers, based upon the 
principle of a reciprocal compensation for - every 
advantage, territorial or other, which each of them 
might obtain beyond the present status quo, and giv- 
ing satisfaction to the interests and well founded 
claims of the two Parties.” * It is not at all improb- 
able that Austrian statesmen were influenced in 
agreeing to this convention by their knowledge of the 
already consummated British-Italian rapprochement.* 
Similarly, when the third treaty of the Triple Alliance 
was made in 1891, Austria was at a disadvantage 
because of the inereasingly manifest friendship 
between France and Russia. Italy, therefore, was in 
an excellent position to secure further concessions. 
This time the Austro-Italian Balkan agreement was 
incorporated as an integral part of the main treaty, 
which was now put into the general form which it 
retained until 1914.° 

The first direct reference to Albania in the corre- 
spondence between Italy and Austria was made in 
1900 in connection with an interpellation the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Signor Venosta, answered the question 
by stating that Austria and Italy were working for 
the maintenance of the status quo in Albania. He 
communicated this reply to Vienna, and sought con- 
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firmation, not only of this statement of policy but 
also of the oral agreement reached with the Austrian 
Foreign Minister in 1897 by which the two powers 
agreed “in case the present state of affairs could not 
be preserved, to use our efforts to the end 
that the modifications relative thereto should be made 
in the direction of autonomy.” This position, ac- 
cepted by Austria, was maintained through all the 
subsequent Balkan difficulties. 

By these successive steps Italy had succeeded in 
putting herself on an equal basis with Austria in the 
determination of Albanian affairs. Further than this 
neither could allow the other to go, and a stalemate 
resulted which obtained official recognition in Italy 
in a speech made before the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies in 1905 by Foreign Minister Tittoni: 

“Albania has no great importance in itself, but 
its littoral and its ports are all-important, as they 
would assure to Austria or Italy, if either of the two 
powers possessed them, the uncontested military 
supremacy in the Adriatic. Now, neither can Italy 
allow Austria such supremacy, nor could Austria to 
Italy, and if ever one of them should claim it, the 
other would have to use every means to oppose it. 
This is the logic of the situation. Therefore, the two 
states, preferring and sincerely desiring peace and 
the maintenance of the alliance, have both renounced 
any eventual occupation of Albania in case of the 
perturbation of the status quo.” 

At this time neither power had any pronounced 
advantage. If Italy had no good harbor on the 
Strait of Otranto, the Austrian port at Cattaro was 
unfit for naval use because dominated by Monte- 
negrin forts. Austria’s real naval center was at Pola, 
somewhat farther from the Strait than the Italian 
base at Taranto.* 

Within Albania itself Italian influence was increas- 
ing steadily in 1907. Here the rivalry between the 
two countries was largely commercial, religious, and 
educational. Until the beginning of the century the 
Austrian Lloyd steamers had held a_ practical 
monopoly of the rather meagre commerce of Albania, 
but by that time the Italians were already commer- 
cially entrenched at Valona and gradually spread 
their sphere of influence as far north as Durazzo. 
By 1913 Italian was the language of trade in both 
these towns.” In the religious field Austria was not 
easy to supplant. Treaties with both the Porte and 
the Vatican guaranteed her position as protector of 
Albanian Catholics, and a large number of the native 
priests were educated in Austria and received regular 
annuities from the Austrian government.'® The 
Jesuits and Franciscans who had charge of the 
numerous schools maintained in Albania by the Dual 
Monarchy were far more active in spreading Austrian 
than Catholic propaganda. The Church being under 
the control of Austria, Italy was forced to rely largely 
on secular weapons. These proved in the long run, 
however, to be the more effective among the essen 
tially non-religious Albanians. The schools main 
tained by Austria were open only to Catholics and in 
many ways tended to increase religious discord. The 
Italian institutions, on the other hand, were usually 


under the control of laymen and were attended by 
Moslems and Catholics alike." 


The Austro-Italian agreement of 1900 was put to 
the test in 1913. Despite the fact that it was gen- 
erally known that Austria was determined to prevent 
Serbia from reaching the sea and that Italy looked 
with disfavor on the further progress of Greece to 
the north, the agreements between the Balkan states 
provided for the partition of Albania. The Balkan 
Allies, it would seem, relied on the combination of 
two factors for the attainment of their ends—sudden 
ness of attack and Russian support. They trusted 
that the rapid completion of the conquest of Albania 
would permit them to confront the Triple Alliance 
with a fait accompli before a protest could be made; 
if any opposition were then shown, Russia could be 
relied upon to back up the claims of the Slav powers. 
Unfortunately for Serbia especially, neither calcula- 
tion was justified by the event. Delayed partly by 
Turkish and Albanian opposition, but even more by 
the appalling lack of efficiency in their own army, the 
Montenegrins did not invest Scutari until late in 
November, while the Greeks had even less success in 
the south. The importance of this delay and of the 
subsequent resistance of Scutari and Janina can 
scarcely be overestimated.’* During these precious 
weeks Austria and Italy were able, not only to stir 
up a respectable amount of bellicose sentiment at 
home, but also to line up the other member of the 
Triple Alliance for an autonomous Albania. 


The sentiment of the Triple Allies with regard to 
the Albanian question was crystallized early in 
November by the note which M. Poincaré, then pre 
mier of France, addressed to the Powers asking for 
expressions of “disinterestedness” in regard to the 
territorial questions involved in the Balkan struggle.'* 
This request, which was euphemistically referred to 
as “unfortunate” even by the Entente press within 
a few days of its publication, was received with a 
storm of disapproval by the Triple Alliance. Public 
agitation began immediately in the Italian and 
Viennese press in favor of Albanian independence, 
and Germany showed every sign of supporting her 
allies in this policy..* Premier Asquith sought to 
calm the storm in his Guildhall speech of November 9. 
In this he pleaded against “the raising and pressing 
of isolated questions, which, if handled separately 
and at once, seem likely to lead to irreconcilable 
divergences, but which might assume a different and 
perhaps a more tractable aspect if they are reserved 
to be dealt with from the wider point of view of a 
general settlement.” '® This sensible suggestion had 
a noticeably sobering effect, but the Austrian press 
was inclined to look somewhat askance at another 
portion of the same speech, where, amid wild ap 
plause, according to the Times, Mr. Asquith pro 
claimed that “upon one thing I believe the general 
opinion of Europe to be unanimous—that the victors 
are not to be robbed of the fruits which cost them 
so dear.” *® As a reply to this the semi-official press 
of Vienna openly stated that Ismail Kemal Bey, later 
head of the Provisional Government of Albania, had 
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received assurances from the Austrian government 
that Albania would be set up as an independent 
state.’’ Italian governmental feeling as shown in the 
ministerial press reflected views very similar to those 
of Austria, and Germany, despite Socialist anti- 
Austrian demonstrations, went to the length of secur- 
ing assurances from the Russian foreign minister to 
the effect that Russia would not go to war over the 
question of an Adriatic port for Serbia.’* 

England again tried to calm the storm by sug- 
gesting early in December that the larger interna- 
tional questions created by the Balkan War should 
be settled by an informal conference of the ambassa- 
dors of the Powers held at some European capital. 
After some blustering this invitation was accepted 
by the Triple Allies. The meetings of the ambassa- 
dors were held at London and went on without regard 
to the wrangling which broke out between Turkey 
and the Balkan Allies immediately after the opening 
of the peace congress. All the sittings of the council 
were secret; even rumors concerning their activities 
were surprisingly few. On December 20, the first 
important results were announced in the following 
communiqué : 

“The Ambassadors have recommended to their 
governments, and the latter have accepted, the prin- 
ciple of Albanian autonomy, together with a pro- 
vision guaranteeing to Serbia commercial access to 
the Adriatic. The six governments have agreed in 
principle on these two points.” ’° 

After this announcement there was a slight lull in 
the discussion of the Albanian question, but shortly 
after the opening of the new year the question of 
boundaries came to the front and for a time threat- 
ened to disrupt Austro-Italian harmony. Italy was 
in sympathy with the aims of Montenegro, largely 
because of the relationship between the royal families 
of the two countries, and would gladly have seen 
Scutari joined to the Black Mountain. This arrange- 
ment met with the violent opposition of Austria, how- 
ever, and after a short period of uncertainty Italy fell 
into line with her ally. The southern frontier did 
not cause any great trouble at first. Italy was willing 
to compromise so long as her own interests were not 
vitally involved, while Greece was too busy consoli- 
dating her position in Thrace to put up much of a 
fight—yet. In August, therefore, a tentative boundary 
was fixed, giving Albania control of the sea-coast as 
far south as Cape Stylos. Later Greece endeavored 
to change this decision by aiding the Epirote revolt, 
but Italy was determined that Greece should not con- 
trol the northern part of the Strait of Corfu and 
refused to permit the severing of Northern Epirus 
from Albania. 

Much good ink has been wasted in hysterical 
damning and praising of the Powers for the estab- 
lishment of an independent Albania. Many repu- 
table writers go even farther than Miss Newbigin, 
who hints that “some at least of the Powers foresaw 
that an independent Albania might lead to quarelling 
among the Balkan Powers,” and that “their motive 
in supporting its erection was not wholly uninfluenced 
by this possibility.” *° Apostles of the millennium, on 


the other hand, hailed this as the beginning of the 
era of self-determination for all peoples. It is not 
necessary to believe, however, either that there was 
a diabolical plot back of the decision of December 20, 
or that the Powers had suddenly become disinterested 
philanthropists. As shown above, the primary inter- 
est of both Italy and Austria was to prevent the 
eastern Adriatic littoral from coming into the hands of 
a potentially hostile power. Greece and Serbia were 
not then, in themselves, dangerous neighbors. But 
behind Serbia loomed the omnipresent Russian men- 
ace, and in a Greek Strait of Corfu Italy saw a naval 
base for any maritime power in alliance with Greece 
against Italy. Other factors, notably Austrian 
resentment at the collapse of her schemes to secure 
an outlet on the AZgean, were doubtless present, but 
they merely strengthened a policy long since deter- 
mined upon. 

Selfish this policy certainly was, and there is every 
reason to believe with Professor Hazen that the 
Albanian “‘fiasco’”’ was directly responsible for the 
Second Balkan War." We might go so far as to say 
with Mr. Dominian that “the inhabitants of Albania 
are totally devoid of national feeling.” ** But even 
then it would not necessarily follow, as Mr. Domin- 
ian further believes, that “under these circumstances, 
partition of the country between Greece and Serbia 
might not have been incompatible with national 
aspirations.” ** Balkan history for centuries has cen- 
tered around the attempts of subject people to secure 
their freedom. To divide Albania between her neigh- 
bors would be merely to start another chapter in the 
bloody story. Despite the lack of national solidarity, 
the strength of the Albanian hatred for Greek and 
Serb alike has been strikingly manifest at least since 
the Congress of Berlin. That the Greeks and Serbs 
themselves realized this, and returned the feeling, is 
shown by the measures taken to exterminate the 
Albanian elements in the areas secured by them in 
1913.** 

The Powers are justly to be censured, however, 
for abandoning the new state immediately after its 
creation. By the Statut Organique under which an 
independent Albania was established, most of the 
governmental powers were to be exercised by an 
International Commission of Control.*° Through the 
indifference of the rest of the Powers the Commission 
soon became a centre of Italian and Austrian intrigue. 
In a summary of the causes which led to the collapse 
of the Albanian government in 1914, the efforts of 
Italy and Austria to secure control of the new state 
must be placed well to the fore. In this struggle 
Austria won the first victory by securing the election 
of the German William of Wied to the position of 
Hereditary Prince of Albania, but Italy retained a 
formidable henchman in the person of Essad Pasha, 
possibly the most powerful, and certainly the most 
unscrupulous, figure in Albania. After a kaleido- 
scopic succession of events which earned for Albania 
the sobriquet of the “comic opera kingdom,” William 
of Wied gave up the fight and returned to Germany 
(Sept. 1914) and Essad soon became the ruler of 
Albania, under the protection of Italy. 
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By this time the field of operation of the Great 
War had extended so as to include Albania. While 
the attention of the Powers was engaged elsewhere, 
the Greeks openly took possession of Northern Epirus 
and the Italians occupied first Saseno, an island off 
the Albanian coast, and then Valona itself, under the 
pretense of defending the integrity of Albania from 
the menace of Greece.*® In the fall of 1915 began 
the great southern push of the Central Powers, and 
by the spring of 1916 all of Albania north of a line 
from Valona to Lake Ochrida was in the hands of 
the Central Powers, there to remain for over two 
years, 


During the period of deadlock an almost contin 
uous struggle for control of the area under Allied 
occupation went on between Italy on the one hand 
and Greece, aided by France, on the other. The 
French, with headquarters at Salonika, gradually 
moved northward until December, 1916, when they 
reached Korcha. In order to secure control of this 
city the French commander agreed to recognize the 
independence of the “Autonomous Albanian Province 
of Korcha.” A government composed largely of 
Albanians was set up, and the limits of the new 
“province” were extended as the French advanced.*' 
As soon as the French felt themselves firmly estab- 
lished, however, the Albanian government was dis- 
solved and the district practically turned over to the 
Greeks.** The Italians had started a movement to 
the south about the same time that the French began 
to push northward, and, despite Greek protests, had 
taken possession of all of southern Albania by the 
end of 1916. 

Again, as in 1913, the conflicting aspirations of the 
Powers proved the best safeguard of Albanian inter 
ests. No sooner had the Italians occupied Northern 
Epirus than rumors began to circulate concerning the 
contents of the secret Treaty of London. Italy, 
fearing that her good faith might be in some degree 
compromised in the eyes of the Albanians by the 
knowledge that she had secretly agreed to the par 
tition of Albania while her statesmen were proclaim- 
ing that the preservation of the integrity of the 
Albanian state was one of the Italian war aims, and, 
perhaps, hoping by prompt action to convert possible 
Albanian hostility into support, decided to act in 
advance of the publication of the treaty.“” On June 
%, 1917, General Ferrero solemnly proclaimed, “in 
accordance with the orders of His Majesty, King 
Victor Emmanuel, the unity and independence of the 
whole of Albania, under the shield and protection of 
the Italian Kingdom.”* During the following year 
every effort was made by the Italians to strengthen 
their hold in Albania. Military roads were con 
structed all through the occupied area, schools were 
opened, public improvements were made in the cities, 
and aid was given to farmers.”' 

The great Allied drive in the Balkans began in 
June of 1918. By the middle of October practically 
all of Albania was in the hands of the Italians, who 
remained in possession of the country pending the 
action of the Peace Conference.”* 


In order to understand the relations between 
Albania and Italy after the armistice it is necessary 
to go back to the negotiations which preceded the 
entrance of Italy into the Great War. In April of 
1915 the representatives of the Central Powers and 
the Italian government drew up a treaty which was 
to serve as the basis for Italian participation on the 
side of the Teutonic Powers. By this agreement 
Italy was to secure Valona in full sovereignty, while 
Austria agreed to “cease completely to take any inter- 
est in Albania.” At the last minute Austria refused 
to accept the terms of the proposal unless their exe- 
cution were deferred until after the conclusion of 
hostilities. This arrangement was not acceptable to 
the Italians, who at once came to terms with the 
Entente. ‘Two articles of the resulting Treaty of 
London referred to Albania: 

“Art. 6: Italy will secure in absolute property 
Valona, the Island of Saseno, and as much territory 
as would be required to secure their military 

“Art. 7: Italy . . is not, in the case of the 
creation of a small autonomous state in Albania, to 
resist the possible desire of France, Great Britain, 
and Russia to distribute among Montenegro, Serbia, 
and Greece the northern 
Albania. . 


and southern parts of 

By 1918 the contents of the Treaty of London were 
generally known in Albania and after the armistice 
a statement of the policy of Italy was eagerly awaited. 
The action of General Ferrero in 1917 was at first 
regarded as a modification of the 1915 agreement, 
but when the Italian government maintained an 
ominous silence, the Albanians began to take alarm. 
Late in December a more or less informal gathering 
of Albanian notables at Durazzo resulted in the 
formation of a cabinet which succeeded after a time 
in securing the reluctant recognition of the Italian 
government.”” At the Peace Conference, however, 
Italy declared herself the representative of Albanian 
interests and refused to grant passports to the dele 
gates appointed by the Albanians themselves. Frie 
tion gradually developed within Albania between the 
natives and their Italian “protectors,” and in April 
a revolt began which dragged on through the sum 
mer."® In December the Supreme Council handed 
down its dictum on the Albanian question, providing 
for a frontier rectification to the south in favor of 
Greece, and an Italian mandate for the rest of the 
country. The Jugo-Slavs were to be allowed com 
mercial rights and the privilege of building railways 
in northern Albania, This arrangement not only met 
with the inevitable objections of the Albanians, but 
also provoked the determined opposition of the 
Serbs, who refused to tolerate the continued occupa 
tion of Albania by Italy.”’ Again, as in 1913 and 
1917, Albania profited by the jealousies of her 
neighbors. A second attempt at partition was made 
in January (1920), approximately following the lines 
of the Treaty of London, but the Slavs again refused 
to hear of any terms short of the evacuation of 


Albania by Italy.** 
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The willing participation of the Italians in this 
bargaining destroyed the good feeling towards Italy 
which had grown up in Albania during the war. As 
soon as the terms of the second proposed agreement 
between Italy, Jugo-Slavia, and Greece became 
known, the Albanian assembly met at Lusknja and 
elected a new cabinet, which was pledged to work 
against foreign domination.*® Durazzo being held by 
the Italians, the new government made Tirana its 
capital. Essad Pasha, who had for once misjudged 
the trajectory which the proverbial cat was to make 
in jumping, sent his followers against ‘Tirana, where 
they were decisively defeated. All other native 
opposition then subsided. Aided by a large force of 
Albanians who had been trained in the service of 
Italy during the Great War, the Tirana government 
gradually extended its control over practically all 
the interior of Albania.*® By the end of May the 
irritating and effective guerrilla warfare carried on 
by the Albanians had compelled the Italians to with- 
draw from the interior of the country to the coast 
towns. A series of carefully planned uprisings in 
these towns was so successful that by the middle of 
June, Valona alone remained in Italian hands." 

Opposition to Italian rule in Albania now began 
to appear in a new quarter. On June 26, a battalion 
of Italian troops which was embarking at Ancena for 
Valona mutinied. When an effort was made by the 
military authorities to enforce disciplinary measures, 
rioting began and assumed such serious proportions 
as to precipitate a crisis in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. The Socialists took up the cause of the 
recalcitrant soldiers and began a general campaign 
against the Albanian “adventure,” which, they 
asserted, was “dragging the country into fresh 
slaughter.” ** In view of the delicate industrial situa- 
tion, the Giolitti government was forced to promise 
that no more troops would be sent to Albania, and 
that peace would be made. 

A commission was sent late in June to negotiate 
with the Tirana government, but failed to effect an 
agreement. A second effort succeeded, however, and 
on August 5, a protocol was signed between the two 
states. By this agreement Italy gave up her claims 
in Albania under the Treaty of London, recognized 
the independence and integrity of Albania, and sur- 
rendered the city of Valona. The island of Saseno 
at the mouth of the Bay of Valona was retained by 
Italy as a naval base.** 

This treaty in all probability closes the struggle 
for the eastern gate to the Adriatic, at least so far as 
Italy and Austria are concerned. In the earlier stages 
of this contest the dominating motive of both coun- 
tries was self-defense, the fear of a closed Adriatic 
Sea. Not satisfied with the stalemate created by the 
agreement of 1900, however, the two powers resorted 
to methods which were decidedly reprehensible. In 
the intrigue carried on within Albania itself by Aus 
tria and Italy in order to strengthen their position we 
have one of the prime causes of both the Young Turk 
Revolution and the first Balkan War and in the fail- 
ure of the two powers to effect a stable settlement in 


1912 is to be found the chief cause of the second 
Balkan War and, through the disaffection of Serbia, 
the occasion for the outrages of Sarajevo. The pol- 
icy of Italy, after 1914, moreover, can not be justi- 
fied even on the ground of military necessity. It was, 
as the Italian Socialists recognized, frankly imper- 
ialistic, and the successful resistance of the Albanians 
to Italian domination should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to those who still cling to that much-abused 
expression—the rights of small nations. 


* Until very recently it was impossible to trace accurately 
the course of Austro-Italian rivalry in Albania. Much of 
the obscurity has been cleared away, however, by the pub- 
lication of the series of treaties centering around the 
Triple Alliance (Pribram, A. F., ed. The Secret Treaties 
of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. Engiish edition by A.C. 
Coolidge. Cambridge, 1920.) While this collection contains 
only documents found in the Austrian archives, the Adri- 
atic question was of such vital importance to the Hapsburg 
monarchy that there is but slight possibility that further 
important material exists. Some of the treaties in this 
work have been published elsewhere, but for convenience 
in reference it has seemed best to use but the one source 
wherever possible. 
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History for History’s Sake 


HOWARD C, HILL, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


As all the world knows, the chief purpose of edu- 
cation is the making of good citizens. And good 
citizens, I take it, are those who are developed to 
their highest capacity, mentally, physically, morally, 
spiritually. One of the important ways of accom 
plishing this development is by the use of certain 
branches of learning—literature, history, geography, 
science, and mathematics. The formula “History 
for history’s sake’ does not mean, therefore, that 
history is an end in itself; like all other subjects in 
the curriculum, it is but a means to an end, that 
end being the development of the individual for 
social usefulness. So much by way of educational 
platitudes in order to prevent at the outset a pos- 
sible misconception of the meaning of the title to 
this article. 

By “History for history’s sake’ is meant merely 
this: the educational value of history lies in its in- 
trinsic qualities; the inculcation of those qualities 
should be the controlling aim of the teacher; if his- 
tory possesses no such qualities it should no longer 
be taught in the public schools. No particular orig- 


inality is claimed for the ideas hereafter set forth. 
As Meredith says, “ Our new thoughts have thrilled 
dead bosoms,” but for reasons which follow, it is 
valuable occasionally ‘to gae o'er the fundamentals,’ 
as the old Scotch lady with the ear trumpet said 
so alarmingly to the new minister when he entered 
her room on his introductory visit.” ' 


Little argument is needed to prove that no sub 
ject deserves to gain, or retain, a place in an already 
overcrowded course of study unless it has some dis 
tinctive contribution to make to human welfare. 
Music, for example, contributes in an absolutely 
unique way to man’s love of melody; the art of the 
painter or the sculptor ministers to man’s love of 
beauty in a manner unequalled; poetry conveys a 
unique “atmosphere of infinite suggestion,” an “all 
embracing perfection,” which cannot be expressed 
in words. If any of these arts were lost, something 
enriching human life in a surpassing degree, some- 
thing irreplaceable, would have vanished. In much 
the same way, every legitimate branch of human 
knowledge, every true art, has its distinctive qual- 
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ities, a message which it alone can give. If it lacks 
such qualities, if it has no such message, it has no 
educative or cultural value. 

What then is the message of history? What are 
its intrinsic qualities? In this busy age, in which 
almost every thing finds its utility challenged, does 
history deserve a place in the curriculum? The need 
for an occasional examination into this matter im- 
presses itself upon one constantly—in educational 
gatherings, in books on the teaching of history, in 
articles in educational magazines. When asked for 
sound, tangible, convincing reasons for the teaching 
of history, the answers of many teachers uncon 
sciously echo the refrain of the old song, “I don’t 
know where I’m going, but I'm on my way.”’ If this 
condition exists—and a little investigation will con 
vince the most skeptical—the importance of em 
phasizing the true educational function of history 
is axiomatic, 

It is true, to be sure, that most teachers are 
equipped with certain stock answers to the question, 
Why teach history? ‘To inculcate patriotism, to teach 
morals, to aid in the appreciation of literature, to 
strengthen the memory, are among such replies. Let 
us examine their merit. 

History is so rich a subject that without question 
it does contain material which may serve to stimu 
late patriotism, inspire to right-living, and aid in 
the interpretation of literature. Whether a desirable 
kind of patriotism will result when patriotism is 
the supreme motive in teaching the subject, however, 
is open to question. ‘To picture Governor Andros 
as a tyrant whose sole purpose was to crush the 
liberties of the colonists; to present England as a 
crucl mistress whose wicked oppression was the only 
cause of the American Revolution; to explain the 
Monroe Doctrine as the mere outgrowth of altruistic 
humanitarianism; to justify the Mexican War on 
the ground that Mexico fired the first shot—to teach 
these or a host of other like matters savors of ignor 
ance, if not of hypocrisy. The sereaming of the 
eagle under such circumstances is not sweet music 
to the ear of the true patriot. 

Likewise, to inculeate morals by the immorality 
which so often occurs when ethies becomes the chief 
guide of the history teacher is of doubtful value. 
He who, in order to instill a love of truth, pictures 
Washington as a demigod incapable of telling a lie 
is either credulous or he forgets that this disability 
from which Washington is said to have suffered 
when a child was one which, as Ford says, he “par 
tially outgrew in his more mature years” or he be 
lieves that so good an end justifies the means 
Whether or not a love of truth so gained be worth 
the falsehood it costs, experts in ethics may discuss; 
certainly no one giving such instruction should 
deceive himself into thinking that he is thereby 
teaching history. 

No one will deny that history is of value when 
serving as the handmaid of literature. But if. the 
basic conception in such a justification of history is 
that Clio will merely clarify the numerous allusions 


to historical places, persons, and episodes which one 
finds in literature, will not an historical lexicon serve 
fully as well, perhaps better, and in the bargain 
prove a great time-saver? 

Whether history can be used to strengthen the 
memory or otherwise discipline the mind, let the 
friends and foes of formal discipline determine. 
Certainly a subject which can defend its existence in 
the course of study on no better grounds is hard put 
and should surrender its place to another which can. 


To sum up. To justify the teaching of history on 
the ground that it is valuable in stimulating pa- 
triotism or inculeating ethics is pernicious. When 
either practice is followed, the temptation to wrest 
the truth so as to point the moral is well-nigh irre- 
sistible. Such use of history in the past led Walpole 
to say, “History is a pack of lies,” and Napoleon to 
ask, “What is history but a fable agreed upon?” 
Let us portray historical characters truly,--Crom 
well, wart and all; Dr. Johnson, puffing, wheezing, 
blustering, domineering, thundering; Washington, 
simple, dignified, human, with passionate temper some- 
times leaping bounds, not as an imposing idol without 
fault or blemish.” Furthermore, to conceive of history 
as the mere handmaid of literature——or, to change the 
figure, as the tail to the literary kite—is to miss the 
true significance of both subjects. By similar rea- 
soning one could justify history as the interpreter 
of art, of architecture, of music, whereas the truth 
is that literature, art, music, are all reflections of 
the times when they were produced,——each helpful 
in illuminating history, history essential in illu- 
minating each; and each, including history, having 
its own peculiar message for mankind. 

But let there be no misunderstanding. History, if 
rightly used, will indeed furnish a mine of material 
for developing real patriotism, promoting genuine 
ethical training, and aiding in the true interpretation 
of literature, music, art, geography, what-not. But 
these results, important as they are, should be the 
by-products of history, not its chief end. 


That such is not the case and that existing con- 
ditions have not been painted too dark appears strik- 
ingly from a questionnaire recently sent to various 
schools throughout the country. Among its querics 
was the following: “General aims in teaching of his 
tory mark in order of importance, 1, 2, 3, ete.; 
mental training;* good citizenship; patriotism; lit 
crary appreciation; morality; general culture.” 

Apparently the framer of the query held the opin- 
ion that the proposed aims include all the possibil 
ities in the case. But as a matter of fact it is 
difficult to see how any of these aims is related to 
or can be realized from the study of history more 
than from the study of a number of other subjects. 
Moreover, if the suggested aims are proper ones, 
history has no function in education since it has no 
individuality, or since its individuality in such use 
is not employed; for under such usage history, being 
everything or anything, becomes nothing, all the 
traits peculiar to it having vanished. 
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But, on the other hand, if history has individual- 
ity, if it is different from literature or geography or 
ethics, its value as an educational instrument must 
of necessity lie in that which makes it different from 
other subjects, not in traits it shares in common 
with other subjects. Its value as history, in short, 
must lie in its historicity. 


This point deserves emphasis for it is the crux 
of the whole matter. If history be useful only as 
it teaches patriotism, illuminates literature, or trains 
the memory, it is worthless; for other subjects are 
as well adapted and in some cases much _ better 
adapted to accomplish these aims. Besides, so to 
teach history is not to teach history at all. 


Now the study of history involves not only facts, 
but processes as well. In the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and even in colleges and universities, 
the process side of history has at times been almost 
wholly neglected; emphasis has been laid almost 
exclusively on the information side. No true history 
teacher would underestimate the importance of his- 
torical information—we need more of it—but it is 
vital to remember that he who learns only facts is 
not learning history, for it is impossible to under 
stand what history really is unless one knows how 
it is built up. To understand its nature and appre 
ciate its message one must know how the historian 
works, the kinds of material he uses, the methods he 
employs, the difficulties he encounters, and the pur 
pose he has in view. It is commonplace to say we 
learn by doing, but unfortunately wide application 
has not been made of this homely truth in the teach 
ing of history. The fact remains, none the less, that 
the best way to acquaint pupils with the nature and 
message of history empirically is by giving them 
occasionally actual problems in historical investiga 


tion in which some collection, classification, and 
criticism of historical materials are necessary. 
Not that we can or should make trained his 


torians of boys and girls any more than that, by 
a high-school course in chemistry, we can make of 
them trained chemists. But by selecting problems 
adapted to the interest and ability of pupils we can 
accomplish the first legitimate aim in the teaching 
of history, the inculcation of historical-mindedness. 


Even among graduate students, hazy notions fre- 
quently exist concerning the meaning of historical- 
mindedness. Historical-mindedness is the mental 
attitude of the historian in his search for truth. It 
is the attitude which recognizes things as becoming, 
which sees in past and present continuity, growth, 
evolution. It is the attitude of mind required for 
weighing historical evidence and determining its value ; 
which insists on knowing whether a document or relic 
be genuine; which inquires as to who said such-and- 
such, what opportunities he had for knowing, what 
ability he had for relating, what motives caused him 
to record the tale. In short, historical-mindedness is 
a frame of mind characterized by inquisitiveness, 
open-mindedness, eagerness to know the truth, no 
matter what it be. The historian differs primarily 


from the scientist, as the terms are popularly used, in 
that his search for truth lies in the realm of social 
affairs while the scientist's lies in the field of natural 
phenomena. 

The question now properly arises, Is_historical- 
mindedness worth while for boys and girls? Is it 
of practical value?’ To this question, one may reply 
by a query suggested by Professor Fling: Why the 
laboratory in the teaching of science? Since it is 
doubtful whether as many as ten per cent of the 
students who take science plan to pursue it as a life’s 
work, the vocational motive may be dismissed. So far 
as mere scientific knowledge is concerned, few will 
deny that the student could acquire in less time and 
a lower expense as much if not more information by 
the old-fashioned textbook method than by the long, 
painstaking, sometimes tedious, laboratory method. 
Why then the laboratory? The answer lies on the 
surface. The main goal in view is not the informa- 
tional side of the subject, but the process side for 
science like history includes processes as well as facts. 
The chief justification of the laboratory method lics 
in its mental residuum, scientific-mindedness, not in 
the acquisition of a certain number of scientific facts. 
Though the facts may be forgotten, scientific-minded 
ness will remain.° 

The reasons which make scientifie-mindedness worth 
while apply with double force to historical-minded 
ness. One cannot listen with discrimination to a 
political address, or read a timely article in a maga 
zine with penetration, or scan the daily paper with 
intelligence, without using historical processes. So 
necessary are such processes that everyone more or 
less unconsciously and successfully employs them 
every day and many times a day in forming decisions 
on a host of questions demanding his judgment and 
action.’ 

“IT saw it in the book,” is however, too often the 
final, ipse-dixit argument of the uncritical student. 
So deeply engrained does reliance upon print become 
that, as Professor Johnson has pointed out, it is 
occasionally impossible to eradicate it from 
graduate students in seminar courses in history. The 
most cursory investigation will reveal how difficult it 
is for students who have had no training in historical 
method to discriminate between the printed page and 
the truth behind it, to distinguish clearly between 
conjecture and inference, pure speculation and strong 
probability, possibility and certainty, opinion and 
fact. Would it not be worth while, then, if instead 
of letting boys and girls leave school to grope their 
way through social and political problems vital to 
themselves and to society, some training were given 
in the processes by which truth can be separated from 
error. When the inculcation of historical-mindedness 
is a conscious aim of the teacher, when emphasis is 
put upon the process side of history as well as upon 
facts, such training will be given. 


even 


Now, in genuine historical investigation, one must 
examine both sides of a question with charity and 
appreciation before coming to a conclusion. Such an 
examination will usually show that, in controversial 
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matters, there is truth and merit on both sides. More- 
over, the conclusion when reached must always be 
open to revision if new evidence is found. If such 
training does not create tolerance, one must despair 
as to how to develop it. 

In addition to the possibilities of the process side 
of history for developing broad-mindedness, what a 
wealth of material suitable for this purpose is in- 
cluded in historical literature. ‘The boy or girl who 
has entered into the feelings and viewpoints of both 
Catholic and Protestant in the stirring days of the 
Reformation; or who has been taught to understand 
sympathetically the attitude of loyalist as well as 
patriot in the days of the Revolution; or who has been 
led to appreciate the position of slave owner, anti- 
slavery man, and abolitionist in ante-bellum days, 
the girl or boy, in short, who has seen in the pages of 
history that people wiser than he have many times 
been mistaken, that good men have honestly differed 
in days gone by without rascality on the part of 
either, that much can truthfully be said on both sides 
of great questions, should be easier to live with and 
better able to face present-day problems with mod- 
esty and self-reliance and with tolerance and respect 
for those whose views he is unable to accept than he 
who has never had such training. 

“History,” as Trevelyan says, “does most to cure a 
man of political prejudice, when it enables him, by 
reading about men or movements in the past, to under 
stand points of view which he never saw before, and 
to respect ideals which he had formerly despised. 

When a man of the world reads history, he 
is called on to form a judgment on a social or political 
problem, without previous bias, and with some knowl 
edge of the final protracted result of what was done. 
The exercise of his mind under such unwonted con 
ditions, sends him back to the still unsettled prob 
lems of modern politics and society, with larger views, 
clearer head, and better temper. The study of past 
controversies, of which the final outcome is known, 
destroys the spirit of prejudice. It brings home to 
the mind the evils that are likely to spring from vio 
lent policy, based on want of understanding of 
opponents.” 

True historical-mindedness, as pointed out above, 
also includes a realization of the continuity of events, 
of development, of the fact that the present is intel 
ligible only when seen by the light of the past. Out 
of this truth comes the fact that all problems under 
going thorough investigation today are being studied 
more and more from the genetic standpoint, the stand 
point of how things came to be what they are, 
whether problems of education, religion, philosophy, 
industry, politics, or society. 

The dependence of the present on the past appears 
in all things, from the development of slang to the 
significance of the Great War. ‘The meaning attached 
to the expression “social lion” took its origin from the 
eagerness with which polite society flocked to the 
Tower of London to see the first lions ever brought 
to England; “blue stockings,” likewise, came from an 
incident in the cighteenth century during Queen 


Caroline’s effort to elevate the status of women by 
giving parties at which cards were tabooed and to 
which only the elite were invited,—the appearance of 
a gentleman at such a gathering in gray-blue worsted 
stockings instead of in the traditional black silk 
required for evening dress, led the wits of the day 
to dub this select set “the blue stockings.” Did space 
permit, the same truth could be illustrated with such 
expressions and words as “up Salt Creek,” “printer's 
devil,” “sandwich,” “tango,” “jingoist,’”’ “boycott,” 
“dreadnaught,” “Uncle Sam.” Terms which have no 
particular meaning when literally interpreted become 
full of significance when seen in the light of their 
origin, evolution, and usage. The meaning of the 
characters +-, ?, $, &, °4, -+-; the letters of the alpha- 
bet; the names of the days of the week and the months 
of the year; the dating of our correspondence; the 
clothing we wear (for example, the buttons on the 
sleeves or on the back of a man’s coat); the customs 
we follow; the religion we believe; the ideals we 
cherish; the very words we speak: all have their roots 
far back in the past. ‘The Dorie temple preserves 
the semblance of the wooden cabin in which the 
Dorian dwelt. The Chinese pagoda is plainly a Tar- 
tar tent. The Indian and Egyptian temples still 
betray the mounds and subterranean houses of their 
forefathers.” ° The past explains the presence of 
French names in Wisconsin, the existence of Roman 
law in Louisiana, the prevalence of Spanish names in 
California and Texas. History alone enables us to 
understand why France is a centralized republic, 
Great Britain a democratic monarchy, Russia until 
yesterday a semi-orientalized autocracy. 

To give a simple illustration of the absolute de- 
pendence of the present on the past. About the 
middle of July, 1914, a schooner left Hongkong 
bound for Liverpool by way of Cape Horn. As it 
happened it bespoke no vessel and touched at no port 
on the entire voyage. Accordingly, when it reached 
England, about Christmas time, master and crew 
were in complete ignorance of the Great War. One 
can imagine their bewilderment when they picked 
up the first newspapers they had seen in over five 
months and read in great, black headlines of the 
gigantic struggle then going on. Only by learning 
the events of the previous months, of course, could 
they secure even an inkling of what the war was 
about; only by knowing something of the last eight 
hundred years of European history could they have 
comprehended all the issues involved. And so it is with 
all of life: only as we know how things came to be can 
we comprehend their significance and deal with them 
intelligently. Man himself, as Emerson says, is 
explicable by nothing less than his past. 

What memory is to the individual, history is to the 
race. “The daily thoughts and actions of each of us 
rest upon his knowledge of his own history. Any 
man would be in a sorry state if he should forget his 
own past every night, and be compelled to start out 
afresh every morning, discovering anew his relatives 
and friends and puzzling out again once familiar 
streets. It is, in short, his knowledge of his own past 
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that makes a person’s surroundings intelligible to 
him, and renders the doings of the day something 
more than groupings in an ever strange and unac- 
countable world. We must perforce build our today 
upon the memory of yesterday, and just as our own 
private history enables us to interpret what would 
otherwise have no meaning for us, so the history of 
nations serves to show us why they are what they are, 
and why they do as they do. For institutions are, 
after all, only the habits of nations, and can be 
understood only by discovering their origin, and fol- 
lowing their gradual development.’ A _ guiding 
motive in teaching history then should be the inter- 
pretation of the present. 

Two words of caution, however, are necessary. In 
the first place, the teacher should be on guard con- 
stantly not to read the present into the past: not to 
picture New England as a manufacturing center in 
colonial days because it is such now; not to present 
the cultivation of cotton as the economic cause of 
slavery in the eighteenth century though it became 
such during the early nineteenth; not to state that 
the Civil War was fought in order to destroy slavery 
though slavery was destroyed during that conflict. In 
thé second place, the teacher should avoid hasty con- 
clusions that an apparent similarity between past and 
present proves continuity or relation. In many 
instances a study of the times in which the event 
occurred or in which the institution existed will show 
decisively that the apparent similarity is superficial 
not real; that is, to understand an event in medieval 
times or an institution of the middle ages one must 
understand the medieval man."' 

But on the other hand, let us teach the period of 
discovery as a time which had for its prime motive a 
force which still lives—the desire for gain through 
oriental commerce—a motive which helps to explain 
our trans-continental railway lines, the Panama Canal, 
and President Harding's international conference 
concerning the Pacific and the affairs of the Far East. 
Again, let us present the American Revolution as the 
period which largely determined the form of our 
Federal Union, that apparently new venture in 
political science —a federal empire with all its pecu- 
liarities and apparent contradictions—a _ venture 
which, however, was but the outgrowth of experiences 
in colonial days, in the Revolutionary War, and of 
the perplexities of the Critical Period. 

In portraying the fascinating story of the west- 
ward movement, likewise, we should not fail to point 
out by concrete instances why men went West, the 
problems they faced on the frontier and how they 
solved them, the traits of character which were there 
developed, and the resulting evolution of what Pro- 
fessor Turner considers the distinctive traits of the 
American people; nor should we fail to emphasize— 
again by concrete illustrations—the relation between 
the disappearance of the frontier and the social and 
economic discontent so marked in the United States 
during the last three decades. 

Let us then teach history by throwing its flash 
light of explanation constantly on the institutions, 


conditions, and problems of this present time. Not 
that history will give the answer to our problems, for 
to quote Trevelyan, “No one can, by a knowledge of 
history, however profound, invent the steam-engine, 
or light a town, or cure cancer, or make wheat grow 
near the Arctic Circle. An historical event 
cannot be isolated from its circumstances, any more 
than the onion from its skins, because an event is 
itself nothing but a set of circumstances, none of 
which will ever recur.” ** 

But though history will not solve the problems of 
modern life, it will when properly interpreted give 
us an understanding of them. And it will scarcely 
be denied that an understanding of any problem is a 
prerequisite to its successful solution. ‘The extent of 
our comprehension, in fact, is likely to be the meas- 
ure of the efficiency of our solution. For “could we 
suddenly be endowed with a Godlike and exhaustive 
knowledge of the whole history of mankind, far more 
complete than the combined knowledge of all the 
histories ever written, we should gain forthwith a 
Godlike appreciation of the world in which we live, 
and a Godlike insight into the evils which mankind 
now suffers, as well as into the most promising 
methods for alleviating them, not because the past 
would furnish precedents of conducts, but because our 
conduct would be based upon a perfect comprehension 
of existing conditions founded upon a perfect knowl- 
edge of the past.” 

A final aim in the teaching of history should be 
pleasure for a duty and an opportunity too often 
neglected by the public schools is the cultivation of 
lasting intellectual tastes. Literature, geagraphy, his 
tory, and science afford rich material for this purpose. 
But most boys and girls leave school with no keen 
interest, no love for any subject to which, after school 
days are over, they return again and again with an 
abiding joy. Such an interest would contribute much 
to the solution of certain social problems. Let us then 
make history a delight! The boy or girl who has 
been truly awakened to its romance, its living men 
and women and children, their adventures and 
ambitions and loves and problems, will need little 
urging to continue the story. 

If we teachers could only make it all real, if we 
could but picture vividly the wonderful panorama of 
cave man and savage, pyramid-builder and _ fire 
worshiper, fierce Assyrian and mailed crusader, 
brown-clad pilgrim and sturdy peasant,—-could we 
but present the vision of this march of man through 
the centuries, what a fascination it would have! Or 
could we but tell, with fire and enthusiasm (as such 
tales ought always to be told) the story of the defense 
of Thermopylae’s gate by Leonidas and his Spartans, 
of the rescue of the fair realm of France by Joan of 
Are, of the blunt deeds of lion-like Martin Luther, of 
the marvelous voyage of Magellan, of the stand on 
Lutzen’s field of Gustavus Adolphus and his heroic 
Swedes, of the adventures of doughty Captain John 
Smith, intrepid Daniel Boone, brave-hearted Elizabeth 
Zane, persevering Cyrus Field, indomitable Ulysses 
S. Grant,—could we but tell with power such stories 
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as these, ears would never weary of listening, and 
history would indeed become a delight. 

With such teaching, who could speak of the history 
taught in the schools as “frankly a bore, made up of 
dates that refuse to stay memorized, and names 
triple-plated against imagination and as hard to con- 
nect with real life as it is to believe that mummies in 
a museum ever breathed and walked.” '* 

History a delight! In all the pages of fiction, the 
reader who loves romance will find nothing which 
surpasses in pathos the love story of Abelard and 
Heloise; he who loves adventure will find nothing 
which surpasses the thrilling exploits of Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand, of Alexander and his immor- 
tal Greeks; he who loves tales of the high seas will 
search in vain to find anything which can surpass the 
voyaging of Drake the buccaneer or of Captain Cook 
the navigator; he who loves travel will find nothing 
to equal the wanderings of Marco Polo the Venetian, 
of Francis Xavier the Spaniard, of David Living- 
stone the Scotchman. Where can the lover of the 
drama find a tragedy which compares for one moment 
with the career of Napoleon or the ascent to greatness 
of Abraham Lincoln! Truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction, and the pages of history contain stories more 
wonderful than Grimm’s Fairy Tales, more astonish- 
ing than the Arabian Nights, more fascinating than 
the adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 


It goes without saying, of course, that no teacher 
can make history a delight, unless he finds it so him- 
self. Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. But under the 
guidance of an enthusiastic, appreciative teacher, one 
who believes in History for History’s sake, history 
as some one has remarked can never become like that 
sawdust record of England, described in Alice-in 
Wonderland, which was used to dry the wet company 


about the pool of tears, because, as the Dodo said, 
“It was the dryest thing she knew.” History can 
never be a dull catalog of mere dates, names, and 
events to him who has ever been thrilled by the reali- 
zation that through its pages he may, in a sense, 
become 


“The owner of the Sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Cesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s 
strain.” 


* Trevelyan, Clio a Muse. 5. 

*See suggestive article, “A Boswell Memorial in Lon- 
don,” Outlook (March 14, 1915), p. 670. 

*By “mental training,” it is assumed the framer of the 
query meant what psychologists call “formal discipline,” 
namely, the theory that power acquired in one field can be 
transferred to another. “Good citizenship,” the next term 
listed above, includes the aim of all education; hence, it 
can hardly be considered distinctive for history. 

‘Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 427. The points men- 
tioned above are stressed frequently in this excellent man- 
ual on the teaching of history. 

*Can historical-mindedness be developed successfully in 
elementary and secondary schools? ‘This, also, is a perti- 
nent question, but it does not fall within the scope of this 
paper. In passing it may be said that it has been dene; 
and the best proof of the pudding is the eating. 

*Fling: Parallel Source Problems in the French Revolu- 
tion, ix. 

*Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

*Emerson, Lssay of History. 

* Robinson and Beard, Development of Modern Europe, 

“See Johnson, op, cit., 81. 

ctt., 7. 

* Robinson, The New History, 20-21; the italics are Rob- 
inson’s. 

“ Nicolay, “Our Nation in the Building,” quoted in the 
Nation, vol. 104, p. 195 (Feb, 15, 1917). 


A Survey of Methods Courses 1n History 


BY BESSIE L. PIERCE, DEPARTMENT OF 


Within the past decade a realization of the neces- 
sity of professional training for high school history 
teachers has caused departments of history in many 
of our colleges and universities to introduce courses 
of this character. A few years ago courses in the 
teaching of history were exceptions; now they have 
become the rule. The tendency has been for such 
courses to assume a utilitarian character. With less 
emphasis than formerly on content matter, there is 
now to be found a teacher training course which in 
cludes practical as well as theoretical problems for 
the future teacher 


To ascertain the status of courses in the teaching 
of history, a questionnaire was sent in the spring of 
1920 to twenty-six of the larger universities and 
colleges of the country, answers being received from 
all. With the exception of Yale, Princeton, the 


HISTORY, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


University of Pittsburgh, College of the City of New 
York, Harvard, and Brown, all gave teacher training 
courses in history. This would seem to indicate that 
most colleges which in any way attempt to train 
teachers for the secondary schools are offering special 
courses in the teaching of history." 
PREPARATION OF THE INSTRUCTOR 

In general, the course in methods is given by a 
person having secondary school experience, which, in 
itself, indicates an attempt to make the course prac- 
tical by having it presented by one thoroughly famil- 
iar with the field. An instructor with experience only 
in college teaching can scarcely give to the student 
the same insight into the secondary school problem 
which can be given by one whose information has 
been acquired through actual contact with that prob- 
lem. This would lead to the conclusion that all aspects 
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of the course should be under the full direction of one 
person, and that practice teaching and observation 
work, when forming a part of the methods course, 
should be under the supervision of the teacher in 
charge of methods, or, in other words, the teacher in 
charge of the history work in the training school 
should be no other than the methods instructor. 
The scholastic training of the instructor in the 
teaching of history is substantially as good as that 
of those in purely academic work, eleven instructors 
holding the degree of doctor of philosophy and four 
the master’s degree.* Four indicated either advanced 
study,® training in methods,* or graduation from a 
school where methods work is given.° 

Of those holding the doctoral degree five have had 
experience in teaching in the secondary school; one 
has taught in a normal school, and two signify no 
experience in either; all of those holding the master’s 
degree have secondary school experience. The head 
of the department of history presents the methods 
course in three institutions.° 


Periop or Insrruction, AND CREDIT 


The general tendency permits but one semester or 
less to the professional history course, ranging from 
twelve weeks with three and four class meetings a 
week to eighteen weeks, with perhaps two class ses- 
sions." Washington gives twenty-four weeks to’ the 
course, two hours each week. Only three schools, 
Grinnell College, Ohio State University and the 
University of Iowa, devote a full school year to the 
work.® 
There is considerable variation in the practice of 
prerequisites. This may be due to a difference in 
the use of the terms “hours,” “units,” or “credits.” 
Substantially all courses are opened to major students 
only, in most instances after the junior year. One 
college permits sophomore registrants.’ Knowledge 
of the fundamental content courses is necessary in 
general for the student to enter the methods class, 
thereby showing that the professional course is sup- 
posed to develop the “how” and not the “what’’ of 
history teaching. 
Fourteen schools accept the methods course as 
credit toward the major,'® two stipulating that the 
amount not exceed two semester hours,'' and one 
giving credit only for a “teaching major.” '’ At 
Columbia and Kansas credit is gained in the School 
of Education, and at Iowa, where the course con- 
tinues for thirty-six weeks, the College of Education 
gives two hours’ credit and the Department of His- 
tory grants two. Sixteen replies to the questionnaire 
indicated that credit toward the state certificate was 
granted; on the other hand, California receives such 
recognition not through the University, but through 
the State Board of Education; and Ohio State 
(Department of European History) doubts whether 
credit is given. 

ENROLLMENT IN Courses 
When one considers the brief time in which these 
courses have been given, and that in most instances 
they are not required for recommendation for teach- 


ing positions, he is struck by the consistently good 
enrollment. If one were to compare this enrollment 
with that of most advanced courses he would find no 
displeasing contrast. The number ranges from ten 
to two hundred, the latter number being the total for 
three quarters at Chicago University. 

Columbia comes next to Chicago with an enroll- 
ment of one hundred and seventy; Grinnell, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio State, and Washington have 
less than twenty, and the others report from twenty 
to forty. Were the registration brought down to 
date, it is quite certain that the experience of the 
course at lowa in increasing one hundred per cent in 
the past year would be duplicated by others. 

Teachers’ training courses are required by the 
department for recommendation for a teaching posi- 
tion in seven cases.’* One indicates that it is required 
by the department giving it, but that the University 
may not require it.'° Two institutions “practically” 
insist upon candidates for history positions register- 
ing for the work,’® and two demand it for those inex- 
perienced.* Chicago, Cornell, Northwestern, and 
Southern California answer in the negative. 


CONTENT OF THE CouRSE 


One of the most interesting phases of the tabulated 
results is in the content of the courses. From the 
frequency of the emphasis placed upon pure methods, 
as distinguished from the purely academic, it would 
seem that the subject matter of history is given in 
the regular college course. This leaves to the methods 
instructor the privilege of dealing with those prob- 
lems which would normally fall in such work. These 
would include practice teaching, research in prob- 
lems of teaching, textbook analysis, library equip- 
ment, aids in teaching, note books, current events and 
kindred topics, the making of courses of study, and 
aims in the teaching of history. 

In a study of the content of special methods 
courses, Dr. Carl G. F. Franzén points out that there 
are seven phases of the work in the teaching courses 
which seem common to most courses: aims and reasons 
for teaching the subject in high school, the study and 
examination of books, equipment, the study of the 
course of study, the teacher, the pupil, and methods.'* 

Aims and values, Dr. Franzén found, would include 
such topics as “aims of and reasons for teaching the 
subject in the high school, values assigned to the 
acquisition of its subject matter, relation to other 
subjects in the curriculum, place in the history of 
education, and a general treatment of educational 
values.” The study and examination of books would 
lead to a criticism and selection of high school text- 
books, reference books, bibliography, publishers, and 
the use of the library. Equipment would include 
accessory aids for the teacher. The course of study 
would involve the production of outlines, detailed les- 
son plans and general organization. In the methods, 
attention would be paid to the technique of teaching 
the particular subject, observation of teaching, and 
readiness and reports on special problems. 

In the nineteen courses in the teaching of history 
which Dr. Franzén examined, he found that approxi- 
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mately one-half devoted time to the aims and values 
of history in the secondary school curriculum, in 
which might be included an historical sketch of his- 
tory instruction; approximately the same number 
developed the course of study and content material ; 
fifteen devoted time to special methods in which were 
included such recitation devices as the question and 
answer, socialized recitation, individual instruction, 
quiz and textbook, and problem approach. Thirteen 
courses dealt with the examination of textbooks and 
the use and development of the library. 

The results of the questionnaire which were secured 
by the writer of this article are not far afield from 
those of Dr. Franzén. Fifteen courses are devoted to 
pure methods, one is “largely” methods, another indi- 
cates that it is “partly,” and a third combines pure 
theory and methods.’® 

Practice teaching does not receive the attention 
which it should receive in the teaching courses. 
Although there may be no tangible comparison regard- 
ing the success of those teachers who have received 
actual training in teaching and what probable success 
they might have attained had no such training been 
given them, nevertheless it is a safe assumption that 
the training so received is of considerable benefit. 
Teachers who have been given the opportunity of 
working in their college courses under expert critics 
openly declare the value of such experience. Cer- 
tainly it is of no mean advantage to the student to 
put into execution the theory of teaching which he 
has learned in the lecture from the methods teacher. 
Only six of the universities replying to the question- 
naire give practice teaching in high school classes 
as a part of the teaching of history course.*° Colum- 
bia requires it if the student has no teaching experi- 
ence. Separate courses in practice teaching are given 
at Kansas and at Indiana; and Nebraska, Ohio State, 
and Minnesota require practice teaching in addition 
to the regular teachers’ course. No requirement of 
this nature is made at Cornell, Grinnell College, 
Illinois, Southern California, and Syracuse. The 
great weakness in the practice teaching as now car- 
ried out lies in the division of authority. Only four 
institutions have the teaching of history instructor 
supervise the actual teaching of the student.*? One 
institution reports that there is slight co-operation 
between the supervisor of practice teaching and the 
instructor of the teachers’ course and one is unable 
to determine the degree of the application of class 
room instruction to the training work. 


The extent to which practice teaching is required 
for credit in those courses in which it forms a part 
varies from one hour daily for a semester to two 
high school lessons. Sometimes the requirement is 
fitted to the individual student as at Columbia and at 
Iowa. At the latter place a minimum of fifteen hours 
of consecutive teaching is required each semester. 

No doubt the failure of our educational institutions 
to provide places where practice teaching may be 
carried on accounts for the fact that practice teach- 
ing does not compose a part of the work at some 


institutions. All of those courses which make it a 
prerequisite for credit conduct it in a training school. 
Some instructors use the city schools for such a pur- 
pose,** whereas others employ the methods class 
itself.** 

Closely allied with practice teaching is observation 
work, by which the student is made acquainted with 
new and expert methods of recitation. California 
carries on such work not in a training school, but in 
four other schools; Columbia has no formal plan, but 
in one course requires observation collectively and 
individually for six weeks.** In those schools where 
practice teaching is done it is customary to require a 
minimum amount of observation before practice 
teaching. 

Most of the teaching of history courses deal with 
the problems of the senior high school only. Eleven 
schools give separate courses for the junior high and 
elementary school work. Substantially all reporting 
devote time in the course to textbook analysis, library 
equipment, teachers’ aids, and to such topics as note 
books and current events. Sixteen develop detailed 
courses of study; and twelve carry on research in 
problems of teaching. 

The most unsatisfactory response of the question- 
naire had to do with the amount of reference work 
required in the course, replies varying from “no fixed 
amount” to “about one thousand pages.” This divers- 
ity may be caused by the lack of material upon recent 
phases of history teaching which might be accessible 
to students and to the greater emphasis placed upon 
the practical application of work rather than upon 
the reading of theory. 


CoNCLUSION 


In general, the results of the questionnaire show a 
fairly uniform method of approach in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of history. Since the majority of 
instructors in the teaching courses place emphasis 
upon the making of courses of study, textbook 
analysis, teacher equipment, the library, the use of 
the note book, current events, and other topics which 
are peculiar to history it would seem that the courses 
tend to be of practical aid, leaving to a general 
methods course in Education the development of a 
knowledge of theory. It is to be regretted that more 
time than one semester is not given in most depart- 
ments for the training of history teachers, and it may 
not be a false prophecy to predict that the time is 
not far distant when schools of education and depart- 
ments of history will recognize the real value of 
special methods courses by devoting more adequate 
time to their presentation. 

*The questionnaire was sent to Brown University, Uni- 
versity of California, University of Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell University, Grinnell College, Harvard, University 
of Illinois, University of Indiana, State University of 
Iowa, University of Kansas, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, College of the City of New York, 
New York University, Northwestern University, Ohio 
State University, University of Pittsburgh, Princeton Uni- 
versity, University of Southern California, Smith College, 
Leland Stanford University, University of Washington, 
Syracuse University, University of Wisconsin, and Yale. 
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* Ph. D. at California, Chicago, Columbia, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Syracuse; M.A. at Iowa, Nebraska, and Washington. 

* Wisconsin. 

*Southern California. 

Indiana, 

*Ohio State, Syracuse and Northwestern. 

*Chicago, California, Columbia, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Syracuse and Stanford have less than eighteen weeks. 
*Here the work is given two hours each week. 
*Grinnell College. 

* Chicago, Cornell, Grinnell College, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio State, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Syracuse, Washington. 

"Towa, Northwestern. 

Wisconsin. 

“Cornell University and Leland Stanford reported ten 
as their enrollment. 


Course in Sociology Offered 


BY EDWARD 8S. DOWELL, HEAD, DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCTION, INCREASE IN THE NUM- 
BER OF COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
OFFERED IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

IN RECENT YEARS 
During the past fifteen years a veritable renais- 
sance has taken place in the number of courses in 
social science offered in our high schools. This period 
has witnessed a great improvement in the technique 
of teaching social scicnce subjects and also an in- 
crease in the number of courses given. Not many 
years ago, the only courses in social science in our 
high schools were a one-year course in General His- 
tory and Civics—-one semester of each. Some schools 
there were, however, that gave more courses in this 
field, but in most secondary schools the number was 
limited to two or three courses. ‘Today, a different 
situation is to be noted. American History and Civics 
have been retained and rightly so, but the course in 
General History has given way to two distinct 
courses, one in Ancient History and one in Modern 
History, and, in some schools, English History is 
taught. This is a notable and commendable improve- 
ment, but the greatest and most recent advance has 
come in the introduction of courses in Commerce and 
Trade, Economics and Sociology, or, as some prefer 
to call it, Social Problems. In most high schools 
where such courses are given, they are elective, but 
it is becoming apparent to all who have studied the 
matter that this work should be required of every 
student for graduation. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. Readily admitting that it is a good thing 
for the student to know something of the dramas of 
Shakespeare, the fundamental theorems in geometry 
and why the English colonists came to America, it 
is vastly more important, in the writer’s judgment, 
that high school boys and girls, most of whom will 
never go to college, should know something about the 
economic world in which they live and the social 
mechanism of which they are a part. The desirability 
of a required high school course in Sociology is no 
longer academic; it is necessary in every first-class 
high school curriculum. 


“Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ohio State, Syracuse, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 

Columbia, 

Minnesota and Nebraska, 

"Teland Stanford, California. 

“Franzén, Carl G. F. The Content of Special Method 
Courses. State University of Iowa doctoral dissertations, 
1920, 

” California, Northwestern, and Wisconsin. 

* California, Chicago, Lowa, Stanford, Washington, Wis- 
consin. 

* Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Stanford. 

* Indiana, Ohio State, Washington. 

“Chicago, Columbia, Nebraska, Ohio State, Stanford, 
Washington. Some instructors use both city schools and 
training schools as: Columbia, Minnesota. 

*QOhio State through the School of Education conducts 
practice teaching in city schools, 


in the Bucyrus High School 

OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, BUCYRUS HIGH SCHOOL. 

THE PLACE OF SOCIOLOGY IN A HIGH 
SCHOOL COURSE 

If every high school should offer a required course 


in Sociology, this problem naturally arises: When 
should it be given? Clearly, it would be inadvisable 


to offer it in the Freshman or Sophomore years. In 
these years, the student does not have the background 
or the mental development necessary to pursue such 
a study with profit. This leaves the Junior or Senior 
years as the most feasible time in which to study our 
social organization. In Bueyrus, our course in 
Sociology, which is required of all students, is given 
the second semester of the Junior year. Our ex- 
perience has been that students at this period of their 
high school work can pursue such a study with profit. 
However, the best opinion seems to be that the last 
semester of the Senior year is the most desirable time 
for it to be taken. By that time, the student has a 
better background than at any time in his high school 
career to pursue the work profitably. In Bucyrus, 
we are thinking very seriously of making this change. 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER 

The object of this paper is to set forth the nature 
of the course in Sociology that is now offered in the 
Bucyrus High School. It is hoped that it may prove 
suggestive to those, who, like the writer, are endeavor- 
ing to work out a satisfactory course in this field for 
high school pupils. Furthermore, the writer trusts 
that it will be freely criticized by his co-laborers, 
and, that as a result of these criticisms, he will be 
enabled to improve the course in Sociology which he 
is now engaged in teaching. 

EQUIPMENT USED IN THE COURSE 

In giving any course, the equipment to be used is 
a matter of major importance. Our first problem 
was whether a text should be used in the work. An 
examination of the various high school texts on Social 
Problems revealed the inadequacy of these books for 
our purpose. They covered a very limited field and 
were particularly deficient on the constructive side of 
social life, thus lacking the most esential thing that 
a high school text in sociology should have. The texts 
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in sociology intended for college use laid too much 
stress upon sociological theory and other matters not 
vital to a high school course. It was therefore de 
cided not to use a text, but instead to use a series 
of outlines. 

The decision not to use a text made it necessary 
to procure an adequate reference library. ‘Toward 
obtaining this, the Board of Education contributed 
about $125.00 and the members of the class in lieu 
of purchasing a textbook, gave $1.25 apiece, to a fund 
which was to be used in securing reference books. 
This fund amounted to approximately $150.00, 
making a total of $275.00. The students of their 
own volition voted to donate the books, purchased 
with the $150.00 they contributed, to the depart- 
mental library at the conclusion of the course. Out 
of this fund, we were able to purchase such standard 
works in Sociology as Blackmar and Gillin’s “Out 
lines of Sociology,’ Dealey’s “Sociology,” Hayes’s 
“An Introduction to the Study «* Sociolgy,” and 
others. Copies, sufficient for class use, of such books 
as Ellwood’s “Sociology and Modern Social Prob 
lems,” ‘Towne’s “Social Problems,” Binder’s “Major 
Social Problems,” ete., were also secured. An ade 
quate number of such books on special and limited 
fields as Conklin’s ‘Heredity and Environment,” 
Chapin’s “Social Evolution,’ Ellwood’s “An Intro 
duction to Social Psychology,” Fairchild’s “Immigra 
tion,” King’s “The Social Aspects of Education,” 
and others were procured. The library we obtained 
with the money at our disposal, while not exhaustive, 
yas adequate for our purpose. The class also had 
access to the city library where volumes in the field 
of Sociology nicely supplemented our own. 

In addition to the material noted above, consider 
able use was made of magazine literature in the high 
school and city libraries. We found “The Survey” 
and “The American Journal of Sociology” especially 
valuable, although considerable worth while data was 
found in other periodicals. 

Furthermore, every student was required to pro 
vide himself or herself with a loose-leaf note book. 
THE NATURE OF THE COURSE. 

Having examined the equipment used, it is now 
desirable to note the nature of the ground covered in 
the course. There are about 90 school days in a 
semester and the course was mapped out to include 
80 lessons, thus allowing 10 days for reviews, tests, 
ete. The first two lessons were devoted to a con 
sideration of “The Nature of Society.” The next 
twelve jessons were devoted to a careful study of 
“The Contributions of Biology and Psychology to 
Sociology.” The lessons on this topic were put into 
the course with some fear and trepidation. Some of 
my co-workers and others, who were consulted, felt 
that high school Juniors would have great difficulty 
in dealing intelligently with this subject. However, 
experience has justified the belief that the topie could 
be well handled by high school boys and girls. By 
discussing the contributions of biology and psychol 
ogy concretely and in simple terms, the pupils were 


able to handle the work creditably and it laid the 
foundation for a more intelligent study of our social 
order. ‘This was followed by twenty lessons on “The 
Evolution of Social Institutions.” In this work, we 
emphasized the origin and development of the fam- 
ily, the nucleus of our social structure. The next 
twenty-two lessons dealt with pathological conditions 
that exist in society today and included a study of 
divorce, crime, poverty, pauperism, ete. The last 
lessons in the course—twenty-four in number—con- 
cerned themselves with social prophylactics, or the 
lines of action society must pursue intelligently if the 
social order is to be improved. Attention was given 
to Eugenics, Individual and Community Health, 
The Enlarged Activities of the State, The New Social 
Viewpoint, The Reorganization of Industry, The 
Reeasting of our Educational Systems, Reforms in 
the Church, Individual and Social Morality, ete. This 
work proved the most interesting and instructive to 
the class, but was also the most difficult to handle 
satisfactorily, because the material bearing upon it 
was so scattered and in some instances very frag- 
mentary. 

In connection with this phase of the work, it might 
not be amiss to state that the outlines used are in the 
process of revision and the writer hopes to have them 
published in the not far distant future. 

These lessons seem to the writer to apportion to 
each of the five major sub-divisions into which the 
course was divided the amount of consideration that 
each deserves. The value of any course in Sociology 
in our secondary schools consists not in an intensive 
study of social pathological conditions, but rather in 
a careful analysis of those things that each normal 
individual can and must do to better the social life 
of which he is a part. This was secured in the last 
twenty-four lessons and what went before was merely 
a preliminary to and a foundation for that study. 

In covering these eighty lessons, we proceeded upon 
the plan of using one lesson for a consideration of 
certain principles and the next lesson was devoted to 
problems which required for their solution a knowl- 
edge of the principles covered the preceding day. 

In handling each day's discussion, we used the 
method which was outlined in some detail in my 
article in the December, 1920, issue of Tue H1s- 
rortcAL Ouriookx. All who are interested should 
consult this article. 


USE OF SPECIAL REPORTS 
All students taking the course were required to 
give four special reports on assigned topics during 
the semester. There can be no question as to the 
value of special reports in courses in Social Science. 
They train the student to read intelligently, develop 
power to organize material and ability to present it 
effectively. One of the great shortcomings that is 
to be noticed in most reports is that the material is 
not properly arranged, but is largely a miscellaneous 
collection of facts. With a view to correcting this 
defect, the following things were done: 
1. When a student was assigned a topic for a 
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special report, references were given showing the 
best sources to consult for material. ‘This obviated 
any difficulty incident to the student not being able 
to find information on the report. 

2. When giving reports, the form given below was 
followed: 

I am to report today on the topic (give topic). I 
obtained my information (give sources). The follow- 
ing are the important things that should be remem 
bered in connection with this report: 

First, 

Second, 

Third, ete. 

In giving a report, the student was not required to 
use the same phraseology given above, but the form 
had to be used. 

3. These reports were not to consume more than 
four minutes. 

t. At the conclusion of the recitation, the person 
making the report was to hand in to the instructor a 
synopsis of the report given. 

5. All reports were to be given without the use of 
notes. 

6. The reports were marked upon (a) thorough- 
ness, (b) organization of materiel, (¢) English and 
(d) effectiveness of presentation. 

As a result of these requirements, the value of the 
reports was greatly enhanced. Students became 
interested in- making reports, they volunteered read 
ily to give them, did the work well and members of 
the class obtained much helpful information from 
them. The use of these special reports was regarded 
as one of the most valuable things in the course. 


SEMESTER PAPERS 

Another requirement of those taking the course 
was the preparation of a semester paper on some sub 
ject of sociological interest. The worth of papers 
in courses in social science is no longer a matter of 
conjecture. The student who writes a paper learns 
to read purposefully, the critical faculty is developed, 
the balancing and weighing of evidence is required, 
the pupils must organize the material collected into 
a coherent whole and training in self-expression is 
secured by putting the results of the investigation 
into clear and effective English. 

When it was decided to make this written work a 
part of the course, the question arose as to whether 
several short papers should be called for or whether 
one long paper should be required. It is the judg- 
ment of the writer that for Freshmen and Sophomores 
several short papers are the more desirable, but for 
Juniors and Seniors, who are capable of doing a 
more extended and detailed piece of work, one long 
paper is the better. It was decided, therefore, that 
each member of the class should write a single semes 
ter paper that would represent considerable work 
and constructive effort. 

In selecting subjects for their papers, the students 
were strongly urged to choose subjects in which they 
were interested. ‘This was very essential, because 
students will write much better papers on themes in 


which they are interested than upon those in which 
they have no particular interest. ‘To stimulate inter- 
est, the pupils were advised to choose subjects of 
local sociological interest and it was very refreshing 
to find that most of the subjects were of this char- 
acter. Some of the subjects selected were: “The 
Work of the Salvation Army in Bucyrus,” “Divorces 
in Bucyrus during the Past Ten Years,” “Health 
Conditions in Bucyrus,” “The Boy Scouts in Bucyrus 
and their work,” ete. 

In order that the material for the papers might 
be collected in a systematic way and in order that 
the papers might be properly and thoroughly written, 
each student was presented with a sheet of instruc- 
tions dealing with the method by which data could 
be rightly obtained from books and magazines, per- 
sonal interviews and letters, and also with the best 
yay in which to write the paper. Below is a copy of 
the sheet of instructions given cach student: 

Suacestions ror Writing Papers SocioLoay 

I. The bibliography. 

Make a bibliography carefully and begin reading. 
Make a schedule for your reading. It is a good plan 
to read a certain number of pages each day and allow 
nothing to keep you from this task. 

I]. Obtaining material from books and magazines. 

In getting material from these sources, it will be 
very helpful to keep in mind the following things: 

1. Obtain a small pocket size composition book for 
note taking. 

2. Do not try to read too long an assignment at 
one sitting. Thirty-five to forty pages at one time 
is sufficient. 

3. Read the assignment over carefully without 
taking notes, but observe the important things to be 
kept in mind. 

+t. Go over the assignment again, jotting down 
important items. Avoid taking down minute details. 

5. In taking notes, be sure to record carefully, in 
addition to important data in the assignment, (1) the 
name of the book consulted, (2) the author of the 
book and (3) the page where each important item 
was found. 

[I1l. Obtaining material from the personal letter. 

When the person from whom you desire data can 
not personally be interviewed, you should address a 
letter or questionnaire to him. Keep in mind these 
things when you do this: 

1. State briefly why you want the material asked 
for. 

2. Make your letter or questionnaire clear and 
right to the point. This is very important. If you 
want exact data, your questions should be so clearly 
asked that there can be no mistake as to what you 
want. 

3. Be sure that you enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If this is done, you will find that 
your inquiries will seldom go unanswered. 

IV. Obtaining material from the personal inter 
view. 

One of the best ways to obtain information on a 
subject is through personally interviewing some one 
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who can speak authoritatively on the matter under 
consideration. In obtaining and using a_ personal 
interview, the following suggestions will be helpful: 

1. In asking for an interview, you can write, 
phone, or personally call on the one to be inter- 
viewed. This should be 
hours. A good time to do this is after lunch or din- 
ner. You should make it clear what information you 
want and why you want it. Also, you should let it 
be known that you would be glad to have the inter 


view at any time the one to be interviewed desires. 


done outside of business 


2. When you go for the interview, you should have 
a clear conception of what material you want and 
you should be to the point in asking questions. Busy 
people expect you to carry out your mission in a 
businesslike way. 
effective. Present a list of carefully worded ques- 
tions which will give you the material that you want 


This method has been found very 


and suggest that these be answered at the convenience 
of the person interviewed. Be sure to leave a self 
addressed stamped envelope. This method invariably 


gets good results. 


(1) | 


On page 1, the sub 
ject of the paper 
Subject | should be on the mid 
| dle line. In the lower 
| left-hand corner, the 
| date when the paper 
is due should be given 
and in the lower right 
hand corner, the name 
Date Name of the writer should 
be placed. 
(2) 
References 
On page 2, the 
sources (books, maga 
2 zines, ete.) consulted 
for material should be 
4 given, 


3. Your success in getting an interview, as well as 
securing the information you desire, will depend 
largely upon your courtesy, tact and _ businesslike 


method of procedure. 
V. Writing the Paper. 


Two or three weeks before the paper is due, make 


an outline. Revise this carefully and then begin 


writing your paper. It is a good thing to make the 
first draft in pencil. If possible, write it at one sit- 
ting. Then go over this carefully, making needed 
additions and corrections. After your paper has been 


revised critically, copy in ink. 


All papers handed in must be in ink, on white, ruled 
paper and written on one side only—regular theme 


paper is the best to use—neat in appearance and in 


the form given below: 


(3) On the first line of 
page 38, the subject 
should be written and 
two-thirds the way 
down the page the 
paper should be start- 
ed. At the left, there 
should be an_ inch 
margin for marginal 
references. These ref- 
erences should indicate 
where statements not 
generally known or 
accepted were ob- 
p. 16 tained. 


Subject 


1 Hayes, 
p. & 


2 Dealey, 2 


| (4) 


| 
| | 
| 8 King 8 | 
| p. 127 | 
Every page from 
| page 4 to the end of 
| the paper should have 
| the same form as the 
last third of page 3. 


| t Patten, | 4 
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VI. Conclusion. 

In case of any difficulty, don't hesitate to consult 
the instructor. Remember that your papers will be 
marked upon the basis of thoroughness, organization 
of material, neatness and English. Get busy. Don’t 
fail to do some work on your paper each day. 


After the students compiled their bibliographies, 
they were submitted to the instructor for approval. 
This prevented the listing of books or magazines that 
would be of little value to the students in their work. 
With the aid of the instructor, the students deter- 
mined the order in which the books and magazines 
should be read. Every two weeks, each student had 
to report to the instructor on the progress made. By 
this course, it was possible to keep in close touch 
with the work of each pupil and “loafing on the job” 
was prevented. Without this supervision on the part 
of the instructor, the semester papers would have, in 
all probability, degenerated into a joke. 

The papers submitted in this course the past year 
were of exceptional excellence. High school boys and 
girls can write first-class papers if they know what 
they are to do and how to do it and if the instructor 
by close and careful suvervision keeps them steadily 
and intelligently at work. 

VISITS TO LOCAL AND STATE 
TIONS 

To add interest to the work, as well as to give the 
students an opportunity to see at first hand how 
society cares for some of its misfits, trips of inspec- 
tion to certain local and state institutions were 
arranged. The local jail and county almshouse were 
visited and trips were also taken to the Ohio State 
Reformatory at Mansfield, Ohio; the School for the 
Blind, the School for the Deaf, the State Hospital 
for the Insane and the Ohio State Penitentiary, all 
at Columbus, Ohio. The visits to the jail and alms 
house were compulsory but, because of the expense 
attached to the trips to Mansfield and Columbus, 
these were made optional. Nevertheless, over half of 
the class of 120 pupils went to Mansfield and Colum 
bus, attesting to the interest the students had in this 
work. These trips were taken toward the close of 
the semester on an average of one per week. Prior 
to each trip, the problems which the trip was supposed 
to clarify were gone over thoroughly in class. ‘To 
illustrate: The trip to Mansfield was to give the stu 
dents some conception of the way in which young 
offenders are cared for by the state. Before going 
to Mansfield, several lessons were devoted to a con 
sideration of the problem of crime and the work of 
the reformatory in relation to this problem, With 
this foundation or background, the trips could be 
made to yield a larger return= 

With a view to increasing the purposefulness of 
these trips, cach student was supplied with a set of 
suggestions setting forth the things to be kept in 
mind in going through the different institutions, 
Below is a copy of the sheet of suggestions given 
to each student: 


INSTITU 


SuaGestions vor Visirinc Locay anv Srate 
INSTITUTIONS 

When you visit a public institution, your aim is 
to see whether that institution is accomplishing the 
purpose for which it was created. ‘To do this intelli- 
gently, it is desirable to keep in mind the following 
things: 

1. Your attitude. You should have an open mind, 
entirely free from favor or prejudice. You should be 
on the alert always to observe the big things and the 
details as well. 

Il. The physical properties. The physical prop- 
erties of the institution should be noted. Is the insti 
tution well located? Are the buildings healthful 
properly heated, plenty of light, well ventilated, kept 
clean, ete.? Are the buildings so constructed, located 
and equipped as to make possible the best kind of 
work? 

III. The officials. The character of the officials 
should be observed carefully. Are they enthusiastic 
about their work? Do they possess a professional 
spirit? Are they courteous? Are they willing to 
show you everything in the institution? Do they 
answer questions willingly and thoroughly ? 

IV. The inmates. 
their condition. 


It is very important to note 
Is their morale good or bad? Seek 
to ascertain the reason or reasons for this. 

V. The system. You should observe with care the 
system that is employed to handle the inmates. If a 
penal institution, does the system aim at revenge, 
punishment or reformation? If not a penal institu 
tion are the inmates taught useful work and kept busy, 
or is the opposite the case? In both types of institu- 
Is the 
work accomplished according to recognized scientific 
principles? 


tions, how does each accomplish its ends? 


It is a good plan to take a notebook with you and 
after you have visited an institution jot down notes 
on the above matters. This will help you consid 
crably in filling out your report sheet. 

In order that the instructor might have some way 
of knowing what cach student obtained from the trips 
and also that the students might receive training in 
organizing the information collected on the visits to 
different institutions, every student was required to 
hand in to the instructor the day after each trip a 
report on the institution or institutions visited. These 
reports had to be made on report sheets that were 
furnished each student gratis by the school and not 
more than one institution could be reported on a 


report sheet. Below is the type of report sheet used: 


In visiting these institutions, the authorities ac 
corded the class every possible courtesy. The benefits 
which accrued from these visits surpassed the fondest 
expectations. The students not only saw how social 
pathological cases are cared for, but incidentally 
gained some insight into what a normal individual 
can and should do to make the social group in which 
he lives more wholesome and better. 
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Visitation Report 


1. Institution visited: 


Information that 
cannot properly be in- 
| cluded under 1, 2, 3 
and + should be put 
under 5. 


Object of visit: | 


8. Favorable Comments : 


4. Criticisms: 


5. Miscellaneous items: 


PROJECTED ADDITIONS 

With a view of strengthening the course this com 
ing year, four important additions are being given 
consideration. 

I. The first is to increase the number of trips so 
as to visit twelve institutions. The success of the 
inspection trips last year convinced the writer that 
the course could be greatly improved by visiting more 
institutions, local and state. 

II. The second is to provide a method by which 
the students can keep in touch with current socio 
logical events. ‘This can probably be best done by 
requiring each student to subscribe for “The Survey” 
during the second semester. This magazine can_ be 
secured at a reduced rate in quantity orders for class 
use. One half of one recitation period would be 
given each week to a careful consideration of import 
ant sociological data set forth in the preceding week's 
issue of this periodical. To assist the students in 
this work, each one would be provided with an out 
line prepared by the instructor covering the important 
things that should be carefully studied. Such a step 
I cannot help but believe would be productive of 
splendid, practical results. Having once learned to 
study “The Survey” carefully, many of the students 
would undoubtedly continue the practice and thus 
keep in constant touch with the practical sociological 
activities of the day. 

Ill. The third addition would provide for the 
conduct of a local social survey by the class. Such 
a survey would of necessity have to cover a very 
restricted, field and the data secured would not be of 
great scientific value, but such work would be val 
uable to the students in showing how a social survey 
is conducted, the difficulties to be encountered, the 
need for pains and great care in collecting and eval 
uating material and the importance of the social 
survey. It would be a splendid vehicle for giving 
students an opportunity to develop self-expression. 
I am not oblivious to the dangers and difficulties to 
be encountered in attempting such a survey, but I 
believe that the benefits to be derived clearly out 
weigh any objections that might be raised against it. 


IV. The last addition contemplates sectioning the 
class upon the basis of ratings secured in intelligence 
tests. By this process there will be one section of 
super-average pupils, three sections of average pupils 
and one section of sub-average pupils. This new 
method of sectioning the class will necessitate extra 
work on the part of the instructor in that three sepa- 
rate types of lessons for each day's work will have 
to be prepared, but it will have the distinct advantage 
of making the work conform to the mental age of the 
pupil better than is done under the present system, 
This innovation is in line with the progressive educa- 
tional thought of the day and the results of this 
experiment will not be without some interest. 

CONCLUSION 

To many, this course may appear like a very am- 
bitious program and beyond the capacity of high: 
school boys and girls. My experience has led me to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, we underestimate 
what high school boys and girls can do. The above 
course has been tried with excellent results and it is 
not impossible in other high schools. Any class of 
high school Juniors or Seniors can handle it accept 
ably, providing the instructor is sufficiently alert to 
keep constantly in touch with each student’s work 
and guide him intelligently in pursuing it. If the 
instructor merely “turns the student loose’’ without 
careful supervision, confusion and shoddy work will 
be the inevitable result. 

To my mind, this course meets a real need in our 
high schools today. It not only gives the student a 
supply of much needed information, but it trains his 
judgment, teaches him to think and organize material 
and, best of all, it gives him that training in self- 
development that must ever be the aim of all true 
education. This course ought to help materially in 
fitting the student to play a more constructive part 
in the social order of which he is a member. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
OF EUROPE 


Recent additions to the McKinitey QOur- 
LINE Maps include Maps of Europe showing 
the boundaries of 1914 and those of 1921. 
‘The includes European Maps 
without political divisions, but showing the 
physical features. 


series also 
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In this article I have attempted to give my con- 
clusions as to the value of the various tests which are 
now on the market with the hope that I may aid the 
history teacher or supervisor in determining as to 
whether they care to make use of such tests. 


These so-called standard tests may be classified 
into one of the following five divisions, according to 
the purpose which their author appears to have had 
in mind in formulating them. The main characteris- 
tics of these tests show that there has been an attempt 
to measure the amount of information that the pupil 
has accumulated from a history course, or to test the 
pupil's ability to reason, pass judgment and apply 
historical material. Oftentimes these purposes over- 
lap. Perhaps the classification can best be shown in 
the table given below. 


The above table will show that the most which has 
been done along this line is by way of the informa- 
tional test. It is this type of test that is most 
seriously open to criticism, as it unduly emphasizes 
the child’s memory ability at the expense of thought 
and reasoning. Judging from the content of the 
Starch, Sackett or Davis tests, we might assume that 
the aim in history teaching is the imparting of facts, 
to make the child a “walking encyclopedia.” Pro- 
fessor Johnson has stated, “But a history examina- 
tion reduced wholly to memory questions is unfair, 
unreasonable and a standing inducement to reduce 
history teaching to memorizing.” “To examine in 
facts alone is in no real sense to examine in history.” ! 


There is a movement afoot, however, to prove there 
is a close correlation between memory, judgment and 
reasoning abilities. Mr. Buckingham has investi 
gated the proposition that pupils who rank high in 
memory ability will also rank high in the ability to 
reason and exercise judgment.’ A thought series and 
also an information series were given to the same one 


Informational. Combination 


1. McCollum’s U. S. | Thought & Inform. 


Anc. Hist. 


3. Spokane U. S. 
Test. 


3. Davis’ Amer. 
Hist. Test. 

4. Hahn's 
Scale. 
5. Van Wagenen 
Amer. Hist 
Information 


Test A. 


History Hist. 


Entirely 
Judgment. 


1. Van Wagenen’s 


Hist. Scale. 1. Harlan’s Test 
2.Starch’s Amer. Amer. Hist. Amer. 
Hist. Test. 2. Sackett’s Scale 


Seale. Thought 
Test Seale A. 


Existing Standard Tests in History 


GIBSON, ROCKFORD (ILL.) HIGH SCHOOL, 


hundred and fifty-nine children of the eighth grade 
in a New York City school. The results showed that 
the pupils who ranked high in the thought series also 
ranked high in the informational series. ‘The best 
measure in the relationship between thinking and 
remembering is that the co-efficient is about -+-0.4 
with a probable error of about one-tenth of its size.” * 
This might lead us to conclude that in testing memory 
you will also get a fairly accurate measure of the 
pupil's ability to think and reason. If this be true, 
and I believe that it is, then there may be some justi 
fication for a purely informational test. But why get 
at the pupil’s ability to exercise reason by this in- 
direct route? Why not measure these abilities sepa 
rately? 

Another criticism against the existing tests is that 
many of the facts called for or emphasized are not 
always of the most importance. Again this is par- 
ticularly true of the Starch, Sackett and Davis tests. 
Surely, Professor Starch does not expect that we as 
teachers should continually drill our pupils on the 
year that the New Hampshire or New Haven colonies 
were founded; or that he considers it absolutely essen 
tial that Mary should know who was president in 
1841 and just who was vice-president from 1841 to 
1845 (called for in Question No. 42, Starch Test). 
Professor Sackett has likewise stressed 
battles throughout his test. The 
often with unimportant details. For example, in 
Statement No. 1, Mr. Davis asks the pupil to under 
score the correct word in the following, “The Pil 
grims were kindly received by Chief Canonicus, 
Massasoit, Phillip, Powhatan.” The point is this, 
that if we spend our time teaching unimportant facts, 
dates and battles to meet the demands of these tests 
then we are missing the value of history. The pur 
pose of history is to help us understand the present 
through the experience of the past. If we must 


dates and 
Davis test deals 


CLASSIFICATION OF History Tests 


Ability Test. | Character Test. 


1. Barr’s Diagnostic 
Test in Amer. 
History. Series 


2A & 2B. 
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emphasize non-essentials then we are not doing the 
most possible in aiding our boys and girls to under- 
stand more clearly the problems with which they 
must deal as men and women. 

Another bad feature is that many of these tests are 
too long for the allotted time. This is due largely 
to their being time tests. The McCollum, Davis and 
Sackett tests have a time limit. Pupils in the grades 
are allowed no longer time for taking the test than 
pupils in the high school. Under such circumstances 
we may be testing the pupil’s ability to write because 
his success on the test will depend in part upon the 
rapidity with which he writes. Instead of asking the 
pupil to write out his answer to the question, it would 
be better to have him underscore the correct answer— 
then we would ‘not be emphasizing the mechanics 
of writing. 

Again, the majority of these tests can be used but 
once. After being used once, the teacher cannot keep 
from unconsciously drilling her pupils upon them, 
and this drill work would eliminate the value of the 
tests. Professor Tryon has stated that it is a mis- 
nomer to speak of these tests as standardized since 
they cannot be used over and over again without 
destroying their validity.* 

Finally, difficulty is encountered in scoring many 
of the tests. This is particularly true when the 
author has set up an arbitrary system for grading 
and maintains there can be only one correct answer 
to a question. Van Wagenen has maintained there 
can be only one correct answer to his question and 
credit is not given for another valid answer. Ques- 
tion No. 3 of the Van Wagenen Information Scale A 
asks, “In what did the Indians live?” The answer is 
“wigwam”; but had the pupil given “dugout,” “cave,” 
no credit would be given. Again, often the questions 
are indefinite and more than one answer might be 
correct. For example, in the Harlan test is found 
the following: “If a man imprisoned in the county 
jail for some serious crime, should be taken out by 
a mob with the intention of hanging him,—What 
ought to be done first? ‘Then what?’ What shall 
be the answer as to “what ought to be done first?” 
If we are one of the mob we might say, “Hunt a 
telephone pole,” or “Get a rope.” The point is, 
that in good history teaching we should strive for 
the definite question. 

My reader may be asking as to whether there is 
any favorable criticism to be made of these tests. 
Certainly it would be unfair to intimate that the 
contents of all of these tests are made up of details 
and non-essentials. Any of these tests may be given 
with profit if for no other reason than to enable the 
teacher to test the efficiency of her teaching and to 
how well she was able to “drive-home’” the 
material of the course. Also, supervisors by a 
legitimate use of these tests may compare the work 
of one school or community with corresponding 
work done elsewhere. Up to this time our com- 


see 


parisons have been based on mere opinion. 
It might be well to point out separately some of 
the outstanding features of each test. 


Mr. MecCol- 


lum, in his test, has chosen the dates, personages, 
historical terms and a map study which are import- 
ant and are the landmarks which any good teacher 
would want to stress. The Starch test lacks merit 
in comparison to the other tests; this test is formed 
on the competition-idea basis. The Harlan test 
contains historical personages, terms, places, dates 
and events which are well chosen. Mr. Harlan 
shows that he is interested in seeing that the student 
is able to grasp the big movements, correlate them, 
trace their causes and results. Professor Sackett’s 
test emphasizes the non-essential and it is an open 
question as to whether the things called for are really 
worth doing. If we accept in full the Sackett test 
then we must return to the old type of history teach- 
ing with its emphasis on dates and battles. The 
Davis test continually calls on the pupil to make 
identifications. This test deals with American his- 
tory of the colonial period. The Van Wagenen 
thought, information and judgment tests are a move 
in the right direction; here there is an attempt to 
measure more than one ability. The tests combined 
deal with all periods of American history. The Hahn 
History Scale is for the teacher’s use only. This 
test is far too difficult for high school pupils. In 
the opinion of the writer, the Barr Diagnostic Tests 
come closer to meeting the requirements of an ade- 
quate test. Here the author tests the comprehension 
of the pupil, his ability to organize and analyze his- 
torical material, the evaluation of facts and _ the 
ability of the student to see cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship. 
Undoubtedly, there has only been a beginning in 
the progress which standardized test will make in 
the future. The authors of future tests can well 
afford to take the counsel of Professor Johnson in 
the following statement, ““Not more than one-third 
of the examination should be devoted to the ability 
to remember. . . . The remainder of the paper 
should be devoted to tests of the ability to do; to 
interpret a major picture; to analyze a paragraph 
or page of history; to find material on a given topic; 
to solve by use of given material a simple problem 
in criticism; to recognize in facts different degrees 
of probability; to judge from a given description 
some historical character; to discover in the present 
conditions resemblances and differences to those of 
the past; to organize a given collection of facts; to 
select from the work of a term or year, facts of 
special importance and to tell why they are import- 
ant.” 
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1. Barr, A. S., Diagnostic Tests in American His- 
tory (Series 2A and 2B), Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
1920. 


2. Davis, Sturgis B., Exercises in United States His- 
tory, Colonial Period (‘Tests A and B), School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 

3. Harlan, C. L., Test of Information in American 
History, Bureau of Educational Research, Uni 
versity of Illinois. 

4. Hahn, H. H., The Hahn History Scales, Wayne 
State Normal, Wayne, Nebraska. 

5. Sackett, L. W., A Scale in Ancient History, 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Illinois. 


In these days when somewhere in the land we 
shall invariably find a state constitutional convention 
in session, when nations seck some form of associa- 
tion to save them from political and economic an- 
archy, when the oldest modern empire once again 
meets the issue of self-determination in a constituent 
part and involves the active sympathies of millions of 
American citizens, when the issue of exploitation is 
raised in connection with the insular holdings of 
our own beloved country, when the right to a free 
and full development is asserted in every type of 
social group,—in these days no one would deny the 
value in the study of American history of an emphasis 
upon the great federative effort which made us a 
nation, nor of an emphasis upon that preceding colo- 
nial problem which meant in one solution a gracious 
co-operation of peoples and in the other a schism 
in the world’s greatest empire. Involved in that 
colonial problem and in that federative effort are 
principles of universal application, or, if you prefer 
to be conservative, principles which will be asserted 
in other times and in other places without limit. 

I shall seek in this paper to describe a method 
pursued in developing these two major topics in the 
first semester of American history. That the problem 
and project methods offer substantial advantages in 
other subjects in the curriculum is admitted. History 
in the high school seems to be particularly immune 
to those manners of treatment so far. And yet Pro- 
fessor Seeley in his lectures on the Expansion of 
England says that “in history everything depends 
upon turning narrative into problems.” One school 
holds that the study of history will not become 
activated and motivated until history becomes tribu 
tary to the solution of present-day social problems 
in a more direct way than present-day textbooks 
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A Socialized Recitation on the Colonial Question and 
the Federative Period in American History 


BY B. W. WELLS, HIGH SCHOOL, APPLETON, WIS. 


suggest. The essence of the problem method lies in 
the free selection from alternative or varied means 
of that instrument which it is thought will best meet 
the ascertained human need. How much of any but 
our current history work involves that conscious 
choice which is the essence of creative effort? “T'o 
form”—let me quote Professor Seeley again—‘‘to 
form any opinion or estimate of a great national 
policy is impossible so long as you refuse even to 
imagine any other policy pursued.” Of course, you 
have a creative effort in composition when your stu 
dent writes a term paper; you have a creative effort 
in research when he looks into sources and determines 
that to be false which was formerly believed to be 
true, or vice versa; you have a creative effort in 
dramatic art when he attempts to pose as a Napoleon 
or a Disracli; but has he not missed much of the value 
of history until he has been placed by the teacher 
in a complex historical social crux and allowed to 
work his way out as did his fathers before him, con 
sulting them through their statements in letter and 
speech, but never limited to their particular solvents 
in the solution of the problem? 

Well, those are the ideas back of the attempt which 
I shall describe in detail as that we have used for 
four years in our high school in dealing with the 
framing of our national constitution and back of the 
more recent attempt to bring the colonial question 
within the field of student statesmanship. 

There may be some question as to whether the 
term socialized should have a place in the title of 
this discussion. Because there is a field of free 
choice and social decision rather than teacher decision, 
I think I am justified in using the term, though I 
should also mention the fact that the teacher is an 
active element in the social group rather than a mere 
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looker-on, as in so many socialized attempts, the 
teacher contributing historical data and interpreta- 
tion at the strategic point, but always through the 
parliamentary channel. 


I shall first take up in this paper the method of 
the constitutional convention. 


Previous to the convention there has been a study 
of the disintegrating forces acting up to the time of 
the convention, with mention of the efforts of inter- 
ests and states to get together. Each student is 
assigned to a state delegation, the teacher holding a 
membership from Delaware, say. Some states have 
more delegates than others and the number is irre- 
spective of the population of the states. The stand- 
ing assignment for each student is this: On every 
question that arises he is to represent the interests of 
the state he is to come from wherever those interests 
are determinable from a study of the books; where 
it is apparent that no definite state interest is involved, 
he is to be free to exercise his own choice as to the 
stand he shall take. The library is provided with 
duplicates of Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution, Elliot’s Debates on the Federal Con- 
stitution, the Federalist, McMaster, and Hart’s Con- 
temporaries, and single copies of Curtis, Bancroft, 
Schouler, McLaughlin, and others are available. Each 
student is to keep private minutes of the proceedings, 
which, with all his notes, are to be handed in for 
appraisal later. Anachronisms are to be avoided— 
there is to be no mention in the convention of events 
happening subsequent to the date of the convention. 
The whole fund of history previous may be drawn 
upon for illustrative and argumentative material. 


The convention is called to order and a roll is 
framed in accordance with the previous arrangement 
of state delegations. The convention proceeds to 
elect a president by ballot, and a secretary also. His- 
tory is departed from lere in that a secretary in this 
case is chosen from the membership. The call of the 
convention issued by the Confederation Congress can 
be ordered read if it is desired to bring to the stu- 
dents’ attention the limit which the Confederation 
government sought to put upon the agenda. A com- 
mitt¢e on rules is appointed, to report the next day 
(and that committee has the historical rules avail- 
able), or if time is limited, I myself propose rules 
for adoption and it is resolved that the convention use 
the rules of procedure of ordinary parliamentary 
bodies, with this exception—that the previous ques- 
tion be not put on any matter substantive to the main 
object of the convention. The debate on the adop- 
tion of this rule, historical in its substance, can bring 
out the importance of preventing hasty action, the 
necessity of hearing all interests, in the framing of 
an instrument which can receive effective sanction 
only by the acceptance of a great variety of interests. 
It is also moved that matters substantive to the main 
object of the convention be moved in the form of 
resolutions or amendments thereto. This also is his- 
toric in its substance. To clarify a question which is 
sure to come up, it is moved that voting on substan- 


tive matters be by states, each state having one vote, 
irrespective of the size of the delegation. 

The issue of secrecy arose in 1787 as at Versailles 
in 1919 and as at Washington in 1921. A rule can 
be proposed to prohibit revelations to outsiders of 
discussion by members, if it is desired to deal with 
the values and dangers of secrecy in such undertak- 
ings. 

In 1787, frequent changes in the opinions of mem- 
bers were anticipated, and to make such changes easy 
and to lessen the opportunity for adversaries later to 
secure leverages if the journal were published, it was 
determined not to have the yeas and nays entered 
upon the minutes. For the class convention, however, 
st is desirable to have the secretary keep a record of 
the yeas and nays and to have a roll call upon most 
substantive issues. The teacher is aided thereby in 
determining the consistency of the representation. 

In the historical convention, there was much use of 
the committee of the whole house and the proposition 
of large plans was made by individual members, as 
in the Randolph, Pinckney, and Patterson cases. 
To secure a somewhere nearly equal division of labor 
and to give definite responsibility to all parts of the 
class for the presentation of some proposition, we 
use a system of committees appointed by the chair 
through private connivance with the teacher. We 
have committees on the following phases: Represen- 
tation in the Legislature, Method of Choice and Term 
of Legislature, Method of Choice and Term of Execu- 
tive, Method of Choice and Term of Judiciary, 
Powers of Legislature, Powers of Executive, Powers 
of Judiciary, and Method of Amendment and Ratifi- 
cation. The appointments are so arranged that in 
most cases there is a guaranty of conflict in opinion 
on the committee if each member reads the interest 
of his state aright. This makes minority reports 
possible and insures a keener analysis before the 


‘ presentation of the measure to the house. There is 


no deification of rules. The student comes to see the 
vital bearing of procedure and terminology upon fair 
hearing and the communication of thought. The aim 
is to so plan the procedure that what comes up rises 
naturally out of dominant interests determined 
largely by a study of the sources. 

The great compromises on the basis of represen- 
tation and on the regulation of commerce, including 
the slave trade, are prolonged until there is a demand 
for a statement of the philosophy of compromise and 
an opportunity for again comparing the losses to each 
faction through compromise with the losses to be sus- 
tained through a return to the old and weak con- 
federation state. 

Here in a semi-historical setting, with such a 
wealth of historical suggestion as Elliot’s Debates 
and the Federalist afford, with now the strenuous 
co-operation and now the strenuous competition of 
an instructor on the plane of membership, statesman- 
ship develops with an apparent rapidity. 

The nature of representation, the possibility of 
responsibility in leadership, the bi-cameral legisla- 
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ture, the checks and balances system in all its rami- 
fications, executive and judicial subserviency to the 
legislature, the implied power idea, state sovereignty 
versus the sovereignty of the individual, minority rule 
through veto and two-thirds rules, the function of 
government as a protector of the weak rather than 
as an instrument of positive action in the hands of 
the strong, the limitations which popular desire place 
upon the carrying out of fine theories, the degree in 
which Mr. Taft’s statement that compromise is the 
essence of legislation is true,—where before or since 
has political science found such a mine to draw upon? 


The instructor as a member sets the pace in the use 
of historical material. For instance, we shall suppose 
that the question of a choice of the executive by the 
legislature arises and that the instructor member 
favors parliamentary government. Certain objec- 
tions are raised to having the ministry or the execu- 
tive subservient to congress. It is objected that the 
executive will become a mere tool, that he will lose 
his independence of character, etc. In reply, Wal- 
pole, Pitt, and Granville and the resignation of min- 
istries rather than their yielding are cited to dis- 
prove the allegation of loss of independence of char- 
acter, and the struggle of the colonial assemblies is 
cited to prove that control of the executive is neces- 
sary. It is asserted that we shall have a new execu- 
tive every fortnight. It is replied that the history 
of the English ministries from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to 1787 shows lang and short 
terms, but that the average is not less than four 
years, and that the change of ministry does not depend 
upon an artificial factor. It is asserted that it is the 
duty of the executive to execute the law and not to 
meddle with legislation. It is replied that the dis- 
covery of the need often is at the point of adminis- 
tration, that Pitt's demands for support from parlia- 
ment in the Seven Years’ War came from greater 


knowledge and that his demands if recognized consti- - 


tuted leadership in legislation as well as in execution, 
that party leadership involves obligations in the insur- 
ance of legislation. The index to Elliot’s Debates 
contains eighteen citations under the heading ‘“Elec- 
tion by the Legislature.” 


Incidentally, the students become parliamentarians, 
and incidentally, though often engaged in a stren- 
uous struggle to make their viewpoints prevail, they 
develop a sense of the necessity for deliberation and 
fair hearing which is absolutely essential to good 
citizenship. Native traits are revealed and through 
the teacher's artful participation as a member sub- 
jected to the treatment of socially-arrived-at rules. 


We haven't time for a committee on detail to put 
the finishing touches on the work of the convention 
at the end. We merely ask the secretary to incor- 
porate all resolutions and amendments carried into 
one instrument. A charted comparison of our con- 
stitution with the historical constitution is then drawn 
up by each student through the use of his minutes 
and of the historical instrument. We devote six weeks 
to this unit of work. 


Meanwhile, the last two weeks of the convention 
the student has been engaged in a little research 
study of the ratification campaign in his individual 
state. All citations are carefully made and a definite 
summary of conclusions handed in as to leaders and 
economic interests supporting and opposing ratifi- 
cation, as to leading arguments pro and con, as to 
the proposition of amendments or reservations, and 
as to the degree of haste in consideration. In this 
short but carefully prepared paper, the student also 
states ways in which the ratification campaign in his 
state is found similar to or contrasted with the ratifi- 
cation campaign in the case of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


The colonial question I shall deal with very briefly. 
This treatment is also partially imaginative, but 
drawing upon historical data largely. 

Preceding the opening of the House of Commons, 
there is a study of the regularly available references, 
including Hart's Contemporaries, Fiske, Howard, 
Lecky, and others, and a three weeks’ study of 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Each student has 
a copy of the latter and is asked to complete a mimeo- 
graphed partial brief of the speech. This partial 
completion of the brief saves time, affords a type for 
procedure, and helps the student over the hard parts. 
An introduction to the style and setting is given 
through oral delivery of some parts of the speech by 
teacher and students, but not enough is done in this 
preliminary study to take the freshness off from the 
possible contributions which students may wish to 
make from reading in Burke and elsewhere when we 
come to our House of Commons session. Franklin's 
complete works in Bigelow’s edition, Lord Mansfield’s 
speech, and much other source material is made 
available. 

March, 1775, is set as the date for the session. 
A speaker and clerk are selected. A ministry of the 
Lord North type is represented on the floor of the 
house by the instructor and two or three keen students 
and is to be addressed as “the ministry” or “the gov- 
ernment.” This ministry assumes the initiation of 
measures outlining a fundamental policy to be fol- 
lowed in the matter of the colonies. One member of 
the ministry introduces a set of resolutions and 
indicates that the ministry would like to have each 
taken up separately and in order. It is understood 
that there are to be no anachronisms. Reference may 
be made to Mr. Burke’s arguments as matters of fact 
delivered a few days previous. The set of resolu- 
tions develop the government’s point of view, but not 
necessarily in the historical phraseology. 
lutions are of this type: 


The reso 

1. Resolved, That the colonies are as well repre- 
sented in the Parliament as are parts of Great 
Britain. 

2. Resolved, That the colonies have not asked for 
more representation than they at present have. 

3. Resolved, That the colonies have not been bur- 
dened by taxes more than parts of England. 
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4. Resolved, That Parliament has the right to 
grant, withdraw, and modify the charter of any cor- 
poration, whether colonizing or otherwise, and that 
therefore it has the right to modify the government 
of any individual colony. 


5. Resolved, That the right of any colonial legis- 
lature to levy taxes within the colory does not imply 
that an imperial tax may not be levied by Parliament. 


6. Resolved, That revolt is not the proper method 
of changing a political system; that all legal means 
must be exhausted before any extra-legal methods 
are justified. 


7. Resolved, That influence is no government; that 
no government can long continue to exist except on 
the basis of recognition on the part of the individual 
that government has the legal right to levy and col- 
lect taxes; and that if an individual does not recognize 
that right, it is the first business of government to 
make him recognize that right. 


8. Resolved, That the fact that a taxpayer is will- 
ing at times to pay more than is required does not 
relieve him from taxes at other times. 


9. Resolved, That disaffection in the colonies is a 
symptom of a stage in which the colonies are being 
educated to increased government and that this in- 
crease is common to every increase in population and 
trade. 


10. Resolved, That the core of the opposition to 
His Majesty’s rule in the colonies lies in a group of 
smuggling interests. 


11. Resolved, That the solution of the present prob- 
lem lies in a stricter enforcement of the law. 


12. Resolved, That, therefore, no law on the statute 
books at the present time should be repealed merely 
for the purpose of concession. 


The government does not welcome amendment and 
prefers a defeat on a resolution rather than the sub- 
stitution of an idea at variance with the logic of its 
policy, but indicates that substitute or supplemen- 
tary resolutions may be offered after the whole group 
is disposed of. If the fact and philosophy of Burke 
is clear to the student you may be sure that there will 
be additional resolutions. ‘The students feel the 
ingenuity and binding quality of the set of resolutions 
offered by the ministry. It is well that they do— 
that they may be driven as was Burke to frame and 
phrase a larger policy and to recognize that the 
growth of personality and population will crack all 
the shells of legal theory that seek to constrain them." 


‘A paper read before the history section of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee, November 4, 
1921, 
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The professional spirit is becoming stronger among 
teachers. There is a growing realization that the 
fullest service cannot be rendered by unorganized 
individual effort; that co-operation is necessary if 
work is to be done economically and most effectively. 
The National Council of English Teachers is a power- 
ful and aggressive body and its work is beginning to 
tell in the schools. Similar associations of teachers of 
mathematics, of modern languages, etc., extending 
throughout the United States number their members 
by thousands. The social studies stand almost unique 
in their lack of the very co-operation which their 
champions teach. This ficld almost alone has 
remained undeveloped by a national organization. 
It is true that within the field covered by the social 
studies there are national organizations of professors 
of history, economics, political science, and sociology ; 
and that each of these organizations has given some 
thoughtful consideration to the problems of school 
curricula through committees on teaching. But these 
associations of university and college professors are 
concerned primarily with research, the discovery of 
truth, the systematic development of a body of knowl- 
edge, and with college and university teaching. ‘The 
fact that the American Modern Language Associa- 
tion found itself unable to give adequate attention 
to school problems resulted in the formation of the 
two national organizations of teachers,—one for 
English and the other for modern foreign languages. 
Both of these are now powerful, supporting journals 
of their own and in other ways advancing the causes 
to which their members have committed themselves. 
The very existence of four organizations of col- 
lege teachers who might interest themselves more 
fully in the social studies in the schools has turned 
out to be a handicap in the development of these 
studies. Each group of college men wish to have 
its subject fully represented in the school curriculum. 
Consequently a little friction has. grown up among 
those who should be working shoulder to shoulder to 
secure a common cause. The and the 
political scientists are far from agreement as to what 
should constitute a course in civics. The historians 
feel that there is danger of history being replaced by 
a patchwork collection of unrelated and unsystematic 
material. The sociologists believe that a failure to 
understand their program is preventing their natural 
allies from helping them to accomplish it. Therefore, 
no one can be much surprised that the social studies 
thus torn by internal misunderstanding cannot pre- 
sent as convincing an argument to the makers of 
school curricula as can the really organized subjects. 
Last March, the nucleus of a National Council of 
Teachers of the Social Studies was formed; and a 
considerable number of persons have become mem- 
bers of it. The chairman of the committces on school 
problems of the four great associations of scholars 
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An Organization to Promote the Social Studies 


BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 


related to the social studies have accepted official 
responsibility for it in this first formative year, thus 
indicating their interest and willingness to help: 
from the American Economie Association, Professor 
Marshall, of University of Chicago; from the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, Professor Munro 
of Harvard University; from the American Historical 
Association, Professor Johnson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and from the American Socio 
logical Society, Professor Finney, of the University 
of Minnesota. The management of Tur Historica. 
Ovurtook has indicated its willingness to co-operate 
fully and generously with the new movement; and 
Professor McKinley of the University of Pennsyl 
vania, Managing Editor of the journal, has accepted 
the Presidency of the Council for one year. Eminent 
school men such as Commissioner Meredith of Con 
necticut; Principal Church, Secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals; and 
Professors Judd and Sheldon, respectively of the 
Schools of Education of the Universities of Chicago 
and of Oregon; have become sponsors of the move 
ment in this its trial year. No one has been found 
who thinks that the organization is not needed; no 
arguments have been discovered against its future; 
nothing remains to make it successful and useful 
except the co-operation of a large number of teach- 
Will you, 
who are now reading this announcement, do your 
part? Will you join the movement at once and make 
an effort to inform those near you who should interest 
themselves in it? 

At one time it seemed as if it would be necessary 
to spend several hundred dollars in circularizing the 
teachers of the social studies throughout the coun- 
try; and to do so would have added a good deal to 
the burdens of the unpaid secretary who has already 
joined with the other officers in financial and other 
expenditures to get the movement started. It has been 
decided, instead of circularizing the 
address about five thousand of them without expense 
through Tue Hisrorican Ourtookx. A large major- 
ity of those who should support this movement are 
readers of this journal; and there are but few pro 
gressive teachers of the social studies in the country 
who cannot be reached by Tue Hisrortca, Ouriook 
Will you 
make yourself a committee of one to send in at least 
one other name in addition to your own, and do this 
within the next week or ten days? The secretary is 
working over this announcement on a beautiful Satur 
day morning when he would prefer to be playing golf. 
Will you also give an answer to the question, “What 


ers in whose interest it has been formed. 


teachers, to 


or by some one of its interested readers. 


are you going to do about it?” 

An arrangement has been made with Tue H1s- 
voricAL Ourtook by which the annual dues can for 
the present be kept very low. A journal being thus 
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provided; and the secretary’s office making no draft 
this year on the exchequer, the amount of the dues is 
only a mild test of the interest in the proposed move 

ment. ‘Two forms of membership are offered. ‘The 
first costs one dollar and furnishes an annual copy 
of Tue Hisrorica, OurLtook devoted to a summary 
of the progress of the social studies during the year 
closing with that number. It is hoped that this 
annual number may develop into a considerable year 
book as the association grows. ‘The second form of 
membership costs two dollars and a half; and it pro- 
vides subscription to Tue Huisrorican 
(price $2.00). ‘This announcement does not mean to 
argue, however, on the basis of what the members 
will in the near future get out of the organization. 
It argues the obligation of every member of a pro 

fession to do his part in lifting the level of the pro 

fession to its highest usefulness; and with this end 
in view, to co-operate with the leading agencies which 
contribute to this end. The National Council of 
Teachers of the Social Studies is the one organiza 

tion of nation-wide extent devoted primarily to the 
purpose of making the teaching of these studies 
most effective; its journal is the only journal devoted 
primarily to this cause; its membership includes the 
leading members of contributory agencies; it is in a 
sense a federation of these agencies for the fullest 
co-operation; membership in it is nominal; what is 
most needed is a willingness to be catalogued for the 
purpose of being called on to contribute information 
and to help to distribute it. It is difficult to see how 
any virile teacher of the social studies can hesitate 
to join it. 


The reader is urged to bring the matter before the 
members of the various national associations at the 
approaching December meetings and before the 
members of local associations in such meetings as 
are held this winter and next spring, in order that 
no one may be overlooked. The larger the member 
ship the larger the number it will be possible to serve 
and the larger the service it will be possible to render 
to each. If the reader does not think the organiza 
tion is needed, he is urged to write to the secretary to 
that effect in order that the sentiment of the country 
may be determined. If the organization as thus far 
planned does not meet with his approval, despite his 
approval of the general purpose; he is urged to write 
this to the secretary in order that his views may be 
reflected in the new draft of a constitution to be sub 
mitted at the next annual meeting. In a word, the 
important thing is to let your wishes be known; 
whether you approve an organization to advance the 
social studies and whether you approve and support 
this kind of one. 


Please send your application for membership to 
the secretary promptly. 


paar Dawson, 


671 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


News of Associations 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the New Jersey 
Teachers of Social Studies and the Second Official 
Meeting of the Association of that name was held 
at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, on October 29th. 
This Association is one of the largest and most 
flourishing of the Secondary School Associations of 
New Jersey. 


The program was as follows: Opening remarks by 
the President of the Association, S. B. Howe, Newark 
Junior College; Address, “Reconstructing the Social 
Studies,” Karle U. Rugg, Teachers College; Address, 
“Social Values of English Literature,” Professor 
Charles S. Crow, Rutgers College. Business Meet- 
ing: Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen 
Biddle, Plainfield High School; Election of Officers. 
Address, “The Use of Current Periodicals in Teach- 
ing Social Studies,” Mr. J. M. Gathany, East 
Orange High School; Address, “The Socialized Reci- 
tation in History,” Miss Louise Capen, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Address, “The Social 
Sciences as Factors in Economic Readjustment.” 
Mr. Irving J. Townsend, South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J.; Discussion, led by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. H. Miles Gordy, Vice- 
Principal, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Mr. Howe in his opening remarks answered the 
question which some have asked, “What is the value 
of a State Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
in a State covered by the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland?” He 
held that New Jersey has problems of curricula 
peculiarly her own and is engaged in real laboratory 
work along these and other lines of significance to 
her teachers of Social Studies. This Association is 
serving as a clearing house for information concern 
ing all these matters. The very fact that it has held 
four enthusiastically attended meetings at which live 
programs were presented and eagerly discussed is 
warrant enough for its existence. 


Mr. Rugg pointed out the necessity of establishing 
scientific measurements of achievement in the teach 
ing of history and other social studies and reported 
on the results of investigations along that line. 


Professor Crow had agreed to speak on “The 
Project Method of Teaching History in a High 
School,’ but chose instead to discuss the “Social 
Values of English Literature,” giving the results of 
the questionnaire he has recently conducted in See- 
ondary Schools to obtain the reaction of the students 
on social values of standard literary works now 
studied in the High Schools. 


Mr. J. Madison Gathany, who is well known for 
his studies in current history, made a most convincing 
argument for the use of current periodicals, which 
aroused the greatest interest of the teachers present. 
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Miss Capen gave a succinct and practical outline 
of the method of the “Socialized Recitation” as she 
uses it. 


Mr. Townsend showed that no subject in the cur- 
riculum can be a greater factor in economic readjust- 
ment than the social sciences. 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of Miss 
Sarah A. Dynes, of the Trenton Normal School, and 
Miss Sarah Hughes, of the Ridgewood High School, 
placed in nomination for 1921-1922, the following 
names :—President, S. B. Howe, Newark Junior Col- 
lege; Vice-President, H. Miles Gordy, Vice-Princi- 
pal, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Helen Biddle, Plainfield High School. 
All these officers were unanimously elected. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


The Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland held a meeting at Swarth 
more, Pa., on Saturday, November 26, in conjunction 
with the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the same territory. The newly installed 
President of Swarthmore College, Dr. Frank Ayde 
lotte, spoke upon the topic: “Disarmament”; and 
Mr. William Gardner, of New York, discussed “The 


Problems of the Pacific.” Luncheon was served at 
the college. 
OHIO HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A joint session of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association and the Ohio History Teachers Associa 
tion was held at Columbus, on November 11 and 12. 
The program included the following general his 
torical papers: “Celoron de Blainville and French 
Expansion in the Ohio Valley,” by Prof. G. A. 
Wood, Ohio State University; “The Military Office in 
America, 1763-1775,"" by Prof. C. EK. Carter, Miami 
University; “Three Early Anti-Slavery Newspapers 
of the Ohio Valley,” by Miss Annetta Walsh, North 
High Sehool, Columbus; and “How an Ohio Valley 
University Got into the World War,” by Prof. W. H. 
Siebert, of Ohio State University. 

The professional papers included: “Experiments 
in Elementary School History,’ by Miss Olive Bucks, 
Cleveland School of Education; “Materials for His 
tory Teaching in the Publications of the State His 


torical Society,” by Mr. C. B. Galbreath, Secretary 


of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society ; 
“Some Problems of the History Teacher,” by Prof. 
B. W. Bond, Jr., University of Cincinnati; “Some 


Experiments with College Flunkers,” by Prof. H. ©. 
Hockett, Ohio State University; and “High School 
History Teaching versus College History Teaching,” 
by President S. H. Ziegler, of the History Teachers 
Association. 

The following officers were chosen: President, 
Arthur H. Hirsch, Ohio Wesleyan University; See 
retary, G. A. Washburne, Ohio State University; 
Executive Committee, Grace A. Todd, Akron; J. H. 
Hughes, Lodi; George Neeb, Columbus. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Sept. 24 to Oct. 29, 1921 


Listep py Cuantes A. Covtoms, Pi. D. 


AMERICAN ILISTORY 


Bassett, John S., and Fay, Sidney B. ‘The Westover jour- 
nal of John A, Selden, Esq., 1858-1862. Northampton, 
Mass.: Smith College; 75c. 

Brawley, Benjamin G. A social history of the American 
Negro [Including a history of Liberia]. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 420 pp. (1834 p. bibl.). $4.00 net. 

Cherry, P. P. The Western’ Reserve and early Ohio. 
Akron, O.: R. L. Fouse. 333 pp. $2.00 net. 

Cushing, Charles H. A_ birthday book of Kansas City, 
Is21-1921, Kansas City, Mo.; Burton Pub, Co, 40 pp. 

Kelsey, Rayner W. At the forks of the Delaware, 1794- 
chronicles of early travel to Kaston neigh- 
boring parts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Haver- 
ford, Pa. The Pennsylvania History 18 pp. 
net, 

lamprey, Louise. Days of the discoverers, 
300 pp. $2.50 net, 

Melee, Inez Stories of American inventions. 
Crowell. 273 pp. $1.60 net. 

Morison, Samuel BK, ‘The maritime history of Massachu 
setts, 1783-1860, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 400 pp. 
(% p. bibl). $5.00 net. 

Paxson, Frederic L. Reeent history of the United States. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 603 pp. $5.00 net. 


Press. 
N. Y.: Stokes, 


ANCIENT TLISTORY 

Vol. 2, Bks. 3 & 4 [ Loeb 

N. Y.: Putnam. 415 pp. $2.25 net. 

Seven Roman Statesmen of the later 
Longmans Green, 348 pp. $2.25 


Herodotus. Herodotus, in 4 vols. 
Classical Lib. |]. 

Oman, Charles W, C. 
Republic. N. Y.: 
net, 

ENGLISH 

Atkinson, Christopher 'T. 
British Army. N. Y.: 
$4.50 net. 

Davenport, Cyril J. WH. 
222 pp. 2.50 net. 

Fitzpatrick, I. J. BE. Sergeant 331; recollections of a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Northwest Mounted Police from 
1879-1885, N. Y. [Author], 254 4th Ave, 126 pp. 
£2.00, 

Graves, Charles L. 
land. In 4 vols. 
349 pp. %5.00 net, 

Green, John Richard, A short history of the English peo 
ple. Illus, edition. In 4 vols. New ed. [No colored 
plates |. N. Y.: Bigelow Brown & Co, 2064 pp. $15.00, 

O’Brien, George A, T. The economic history of Treland 
from the union to the famine. N. Y.: Longmans, 
Green, 539 pp. $7.50 net, 


HISTORY 


Marlborough and the rise of the 
Putnam. 546 pp. (6 p. bibl). 


British heraldry. Dutton. 


Mr. Punch’s history of modern Eng- 
Vols. 1 & 2. N. Y.: Stokes, 314, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Romance 


Champney, Elizabeth W. and Champney, Frére. 
of Kussia; from Rurik to Bolshevik. N. Y.: 
$52 pp. R5.00 net, 

Colby, Frank M, Outlines of General History, N. Y.: 
American Book Co. 582 pp. (16 p. bibl). 1.92 net, 

Kaymond, Dora N. British policy and opinion during the 
Franco-Prussian War, N, Y.: Longmans, Green, 435 
pp. (644 p. bibl). $4.50 net, 

Sehevill, Ferdinand, A_ political history of modern Europe 
from the Reformation to the present day. New edition. 
N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace & Co, 663 pp. $2.50 net. 

lorchiana, Henry 4, W. van C. Tropical Holland [a his 


tory of the Netherlands East Indies]. Chicago: Univ, 
of Chicago, 317 pp. net, 

Ward, Charles F. The récit and chronique of French 
Canada, N, Y.: Brentano's. 44 pp. $1.00. 


Wilmot-Buxton, Ethel M. 
Dutton, 219 pp. 


A short world history, N. Y.: 


$2.00 net. 
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THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Corbett, Julian S. History of the great war based on 
official documents. Naval operations. Vol, 2 [chiefly 
the Dardanelles campaign]. N. Y.: Longmans, 448 pp. 
$7.50 net. 

German (The) Army in Belgium; the [German] white book 
of May, 1915. N. Y.: Huebsch. 282 pp. $3.00 net, 
History of the Pennsylvania hospital unit in the great war 
[by members of the unit]. N. Y.: P. B. Hoeber. 

253 pp. $5.00 net, 

Lansing, Robert. The big four and others of the Peace 
Conference, Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 212 pp. $2.50 
net, 

Preston, Richard M. P. The desert mounted corps: an 
account of cavalry operations in Palestine and Syria, 
1917-1918. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 356 pp. $4.50 
net, 

Seymour, James W. D., editor. History of the American 
field service in France, 1914-1917. 3 vols. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. (6 p. wibl.). $12.50 net. 

Sharpe, Henry G. ‘The quartermaster corps in the year 
1917 in the World War, N. Y.: Century Co. 424 pp. 
$3.00 net. 

Temperly, H. W. V., editor. A history of the Peace Con- 
ference of Paris, published under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Affairs. In 5 vols. Vols. 1, 
2,& 3% N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 518, 488, 457 pp. Each 
$21.00 net, 

Young, Filson. With Beatty in the North Sea, 
Little, Brown. 349 pp. $5.00 net. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Bell, Mary I. M. A short history of the Papacy. N. Y.: 
Dodd, Mead. 390 pp. $6.50 net. 

Ferrerro, Guglielmo. The ruin of the ancient civilization 
and the triumph of Christianity. N. Y.: 
210 pp. $2.50 net. 

Munro, Dana C, The Middle Ages, 395-1272. 
tury Co. 446 pp. (26 p. bibl). $3.50 net, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
The development of economics; 1750- 
Macmillan, 348 pp. (1334 p. bibl.). 


Boston: 


Putnam, 


N. Y.: Cen- 


Boucke, Oswald F, 
1900, N. Yiu: 

MacNair, Mary W., compiler. A list of American doctoral 
dissertations printed in 1919. Wash, D. C.: Govt. 
Pr. Office: Supt. of Documents. 167 pp. 35c. 

Palacios, Enrique Juan. The stone of the sun and the first 
chapter of the history of Mexico, Chicago: Univ, of 
Chicago Press, 77 pp. 7T5e. 

Parkman, Mary Conquests of invention: [MeCormick, 
Howe, Edison, Murdock, Fulton, Marconi, Goodyear, 
Westinghouse, Whitney, Stephenson, Watt, the Wright 
Bros., Bell]. N. Y.: Century Co, 413 pp. $2.00 net, 

BIOGRAPILY 

Esher, Reginald B. B., viscount. The tragedy of Lord 
Kitchener, N. Y.: Dutton. 219 pp. $3.00 net. 

Whitton, Frederick E. Moltke [1864-1870]. N. Y.: Holt. 
326 pp. (4534 p. bibl.). $3.50 net. 

Roosevelt, Quentin. Quentin Roosevelt, a sketch with let 
ters [written while in training camps and in France}, 
N. Y.: Seribner, 282 pp. $2.50 net. 

Gilman, Bradley. Roosevelt, the happy warrior. 
Littl, Brown, 876 pp. 83.50 net. 

Foster, Elizabeth A. Le dernier séjour de J, J, Rousseau 
it Paris, 1770-1778. Northampton, Mass.: Smith Col- 
lege, pp. (3 p. bibl). 

Blanshard, Frances B., editor, Letters of Ann Gillam 
Storrow to Jared Sparks. Northampton, Mass.: Smith 
College. 252 pp. (14 p. Te. 

Heusser, Albert Tl, In the footsteps of Washington: Popes 

Paterson, A. TL. Heusser. 


Creek to Princeton. 
336 Godwin St.: 304 pp. 83.50 net, 


Boston: 


Lord, Frank B., and Bryan, James W., compilers. Wood 
row Wilson's administration and achievements. Wash., 
D. C.: J. W. Bryan Press, 518 11th St., N. W. 100 pp. 


$1.00, 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Bowman, Isaiah, ‘The new world: problems in political 
geography. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co, 632 pp. 
(1514 p. bibl.). $6.00 net, 


Greenbie, Sydney. ‘The Pacific Triangle [Australasia, Asia, 
and America]. N. Y.: Century Co, 402 pp. $4,00 net. 

Kallen, Horace M. Zionism and world politics. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 345 pp. $3.50 net. 

Kawa Kami, Kiyoshi K., editor, What Japan thinks. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 237 pp. $2.00 net, 

Snow, Alpheus H, The American philosophy of govern- 
ment. N. Y.: Putnam, 485 pp. $4.00 net. 

Wood, James N. Democracy and the will to power. N, Y.: 
Knopf. 244 pp. $2.00 net. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 
Comritep By Leo F, Srock 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Approach to History, Logan Esarey (Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, June). 

History, Our Opportunity, Louise R. Jeffrey (American 
Education, October). Observations on history teaching 
in the seventh grade, 

The Archivo General de Indias. Arthur S, Aiton and 
Lloyd Mecham (Jlispanie American Historical Review, 
August). 

The Study of Legal Records. W. S. Holdsworth (//istory, 
October). With supplementary note by W. C, Bolland, 

Army Administration (History of). Maj.-Gen, Sir Gerald 
Ellison (drmy Quarterly, October). 

Notes on the History of Military Medicine, Lieut.-Col. 
Vielding H. Garrison (Military Surgeon, November), 

Admiralty and Maritime Law. John D, Grace (American 
Law Review, September-October), 

The Persian Army and Tribute Lists in Herodotus, A, G. 
Laird (Classical Philology, October). 

Roman Itineraries. Rev, Francis J. Betten (Catholic His- 
torical Review, October). 

Roman Life in the Time of Pliny the Younger. 
Frazer (Quarterly Review, October). 

Religion and Philosophy in Ancient India (continued). 

Hardin ‘IT. McClelland (Open Court, September). 

The Reconsideration of the Middle Ages. G,. R. Stirling 
‘Taylor (Nineteenth Century and After, October). 
Illustrations of Mediaeval Commercial Morality. <A. S. 

Walker (/listory, October). 

The Last Crusade, A, I, du P, Coleman (Catholie World, 
November), 

Secret Service Studies: France and England in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Lieut.-Col, R. J. 
Drake (Army Quarterly, October), 

Holland's Colonial Empire. Spencer Brodney (Current 
History, November). 

\ Letter from Danton to Marie Antoinette, 
(American Historical Review, October). 

Napoleon and His Doctors. Azcline Lewis (Nineteenth 
Century and After, October). 

The First Diplomatic Negotiations with the Revolutionary 
Junta of Buenos Aires. Julian M, Rubio y Estéban 
(Hispanic American Iistorical Review, August). 

The Flemish Movement in Belgium. J. O. de Gruyter 
(Looking Forward, October), 

Militarism in Japan, Raymond L, Buell (Current History, 
November), 
Two Russian Statesmen, E. J. Dillon (Quarterly Review, 

October), Witte and Iswolsky. 

Some Social Aspects of the Mexican Constitution of 1917, 
N. Andrew N. Cleven (/lispanie American Listorical 
Review, August). 

Literature on Church History, 1914-1920, Gustav Kriiger 
Theological Review, October). 1, Early 
Church history, 

The Second Congress of Hispano-American History and 
Geography, Seville, May, 1921. Irene A, Wright (//is 
panic American Historical Review, August). 

Greek Offensive of July, 1921. Maj. M. C. Shallenberger 
(Infantry Journal, November). 

\n Account of the Panama-Costa Rica Boundary Dispute. 
L. D. Charles (Fortnightly Review, October). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The Study of English Place Names. F, M, Stenton (/is- 

tory, October). 


J. G. 


Carl Becker 
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London and its Records, I. FE. 
October). 

Adventus Vicecomitum, 1258-72. Mabel H. Mills (English 
Historical Review, October). 
Parliament and the Succession Question in 1562 /3 and 1556, 
J. E. Neale (English Historical Review, October). 
New Light on Medieval England. F. Liebermann (Quar- 
terly Review, October). 

Some Recollections of Lord Wolseley. 
(Fortnightly Review, October). 

The Party System and Parliamentary Government. 
Marriott (Edinburgh Review, Octobe ‘r). 

The Daughter of Anne of De ‘nmark’s Secretary. EF. Mar- 
garet yn (Scottish Historical Review, October). 


Jeffries Davis (Jlistory, 


Edmund Gosse 


J. 


Anne, daughter of William Fowler. 

The Salt Blood of England. Bennet Copplestone (Cornhill 
Magazine, October), 2d series, I: Nestor and Nep- 
tune—-Hawkins and Drake. 

Trading with the Enemy and the Corunna Packets, 1689-97. 
G. N. Clark (English Historical Review, October). 
English Coal Industry in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. Edward R. Turner (American Historical 

Review, October). 

Kighteenth Century Highland Landlords and the Poverty 
Problem. Margaret I. Adam (Scottish Historical Re- 
view, October). 

The Western Highlands in the Kighteenth Century. 
erick 
ber). 

A Hundred Years of Journalism in India, I. J, 
brook (Asiatic Review, October). 

Lord Kitchener. H. M. Lawson (Nineteenth Century and 
After, October). 

The Institute of Historical Research and the Anglo-Amer 
ican Conference. Herbert Fisher (/listory, October). 

The Anglo-American Conference of Professors of History. 
J. F. Jameson (American Historical Review, October). 


Rod- 
MacLeod (Scottish Historical Review, Octo- 


A. Sand 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 
General Ludendorff on the German Plan of Campaign, 
August, 1914. (Army Quarterly, October). 


An Echo of Tannenberg: Dismissal of General Von Pritt 
witz, August 20, 1914. (Army Quarterly, October). 

Battle of the Meuse-Argonne (continued). Maj. Herman 
von Gichil (Jnfantry Journal, November). 

Operations around Verdun in 1916. Col. G. H. 
(Infantry Journal, November). 

The Air Raids on London. Frederick A. 
terly Review, October). 

Summary of the Campaign in Italy, and an Account of the 
Battle of Vittorio Veneto. Maj.-Gen. J. F. Gathorne 
Hardy (Army Quarterly, October). 

The Supreme Military Council: a Summary of its History. 
(Army Quarterly, October). 

Memories of the War, I. Cyril Malls 


Estes 


Kdwards (Quer 


(Nineteenth Century 


and After, October). 

Peace and the Bagdad Railway, Damon (lMortnightly 
Review, October). 

Spain: Before, During, and After the War. J. Pijoan 


(Nineteenth Century and After, October). 
Notes on Foreign War Books. (Army Quarterly, October). 
UNITED STATES AND DEVENDENCIES 

Discussion of the Report of the Joint Committee on 
tory and Education for Citizenship of the American 
Historical Association and the National Kducation 
Association, Joseph Schafer and Harold Rugg (le 
mentary School Journal, October), 

Inroads on the Constitution. John G. 

Law Review, September-October). 

Family Trail through American History. Cyril A. 

Herrick (Minnesota History Bulletin, November, 1920), 

Religious Orders of Women of the United States, Sister 
Mary A. MeCann (Catholic Historical Review, Octo 
her). 

A Papal Curiosity in New York. 
olie World, November). 
1542, 

Virginia, Founder of the 


His 


Boston (American 
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World's Navy. (Tyler's Quar 
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terly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, October). 

Ideals of America, (Tyler's Quarterly TIistorical and 
Genealogical Magazine, October.) Massachusetts vs. 
Virginia, 

The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia. Verner 
W. Crane (American Llistorical Review, October). 
New Jersey in the Colonial Wars. R. Wayne Parker (Pro- 

ceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, Octo- 


ber). 
Architecture in the History of the Colonies and of the 
Republic. Fiske Kimball (American Historical Re- 


view, October). 
The Old Spanish Trail. Joseph J. 
ican Historical Review, 


Hill (Hispanic Amer- 
August). Study of Spanish 
and Mexican trade and exploration northwest from 
New Mexico to the Great Basin and California. 
Sectionalism in Writing History: Shirley and Johnson. 
James Sullivan (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. State 
Historical Association, April). 
The Committees of Correspondence 


and Safety of the 


Revolutionary War, John C, Fitzpatrick (D. A. R. 
Magazine, November). 
Notes on Franco-American Relations in 1778. Elizabeth 


S. Kite (Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, June). 

The Preakness Valley and Reminiscences of Washington's 
Headquarters in the Dey Mansion, Joseph J. Folsom 
(Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
October). 

George Washington, Captain of Industry, IT. 
Prussing (Seribner’s, November). 

Conditions in Texas Affecting the Colonization 


Kugene FE. 


Problem, 
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Are you interested in the 


PROJECT PROBLEM METHOD 


of teaching history? ‘This method is attracting widespread 
attention and is bringing about great changes in the conduct 
of class room instruction in history. It encourages creative 
activity on the part of the pupils and gives them the 
opportunity to do something worth while. 


Teachers of history in applying the project-problem 


method find difficulty in getting the necessary teaching mat- 


erials for their classes. A well-organized body of aids for 
such instruction will be found in 


McKINLEY’S ILLUSTRATED TOPICS FOR 
HISTORY CLASSES 


These ‘Topics contain references to outside reading, they 
furnish a specimen outline, and afford opportunity to embody 
the study of pictures, the use of maps, and the critical study 
of source-material. They are absolutely unique in their adapt- 
ability to the project-problem method. 

Write to the publishers for sample copies of Topics for 
Ancient, American and European history. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


: 


| 
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THE BREASTED-HUTH WALL MAPS 


For the Effective Teaching of 


ANCIENT HISTORY $29.25 


y JAMES HEARY GREASTEO PRD and CARL F HUTH, Jy 


Lithographed -in | | Furnished in 
fine colors on | steel chart head 
white coated complete with 
durable Manila strong iron 


Paper. Edges tripod stand, and 


Cloth-bound. teacher’s manual. 


Size of each map 


44x32 inches. 


16 large maps. 


This is Set No. B16-54S 


This is only one of the many mountings in which these maps are offered. 


MAP No. MP to, CONTENTS MAP No. 
B 1. Ancient World 6. Greek and Phoenician Colo- B11. Ancient Italy 
B 2. Ancient Orient and Palestine nization B12. Roman Power in Italy 
B 3. Oriental Empires B 7. Boeotia and Attica B13. Rome 
B 4. Eastern Mediterranean B 8. Athens B14. Conquest of Mediterranean 
B 5. Ancient Greece B 9. Sequence Map of Greece B15. Caesar’s Gaul 
B10. Alexander's Empire B16. Roman Empire 
Any of the above maps separately on cloth with large eyelets - - - - each, $2.75 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 460 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Gentlemen :—Your announcement of the Breasted-Huth Ancient History Maps interests me. Please send 


further particulars. I prefer the...........cccccscceceeecececeeceees mounting, (State style please) 

If you do not send coupon say | saw it in The Historical Outlook (HO 12 21) 
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